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Aerial view of old Prison in downtown Jackson: Officers 
quarters “The Terraces” are at extreme right. 


Guard Post at North Wall, Old Prison 
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Old Prison Hospital Ward 


Old Dining Room 


Watermelon feast in front of Dining room entrance at old Michigan State Prison 
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The State Prison of Southern Michigan as it stands today en- 
closing 57!/2 acres of land. 
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Introduction 


It has been 91 years since John H. Purves penned, in his 
fine, neat hand, the first entries in ‘‘The Nightkeeper’s 
Reports.’’ Those original ledgers, their pages yellowed and 
crumbling with age, are still maintained at the prison. 


Several years ago, the prison newspaper, The Spectator, 
rejuvenated ‘'The Nightkeeper’s Reports’’ by printing ex- 
cerpts from the ledger. So popular was this column that it 
attracted the attention and interest of many individuals and 
organizations across the country. Today, it can still be 
found reprinted in many, many publications. 


Recording events, evening by evening, as they occurred 
in the prison during the late 1800’s, the old Nightkeeper 
provided a picture of conditions long before rehabilitation 
was much of a consideration. In doing so, he also provided 
us with a yardstick by which to gauge our progress over 
nearly a century. 


Today, viewing the great forward strides made in penology 
and, specifically, the great forward strides made at the 
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State Prison of Southern Michigan (SPSM), one is inclined 
to view ‘‘The Nightkeeper’s Reports’’ in much the same 
manner aS people once viewed the predictions of Jules 
Verne — unbelievable. As there was little evidence in Verne’s 
day to validify his uncanny, yet accurate, predictions, there 
is little in today’s SPSM which resembles the days of John 
Purves. Those days are far out of sight, they are ancient 
history. 


In presenting this edition of ‘The Nightkeeper’s Reports,”’ 
| look back to the introduction of the previous edition, which 
was written by one of my predecessors, Warden George A. 
Kropp, in 1965. Warden Kropp cited many of the programs 
and facilities available in the prison at that time. Today, 
even many of those are ancient history. In eight short inter- 
vening years, SPSMhas taken many more giant steps forward. 


Charles E. Egeler, Warden — 1973 


On Sunday, March 6, 1977 —as this, the fifth edition, was 
going to press—Warden Charles E. Egeler suffered a fatal 
heart attack, and shortly thereafter, Charlies Anderson was 
named his successor. In tribute then, it is fitting that Mr. 
Egeler’s fourth edition foreward introduce you to ‘‘The 
Nightkeeper’s Reports.’’ 
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Dedicated to: 


The Naked Public Eye 


ee 


.a glimpse behind scenes of prison life that 
never was intended for the naked public eye.”’ 
— The Nightkeeper’s Era 
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The 
Nightkeeper’s 


Era 


Dust laden and worn are the volumes now. The pages are 
fragile and yellow with the age of their eighty-three years. 
But once they were as crisp and new as the thoughts enter- 
tained by the old nightkeeper when he wrote his reports 
nightly to the Warden in the 1880's and which he penned in 
a neat Spencerian script in the prison journals. 


John H. Purves was the nightkeeper. He diligently chron- 
icled the happenings which took place within the dark, 
gloomy confines of Michigan’s State Prison at Jackson, 
Michigan. His pen traced the antics, the misbehaviors, the 
pathos, and the human frailties he observed during his 
nocturnal duties. Sometimes he was amused, occasionally 
he was moved to anger, and at times he became philosophi- 
cal. It is strange to look back with the prescience of the 
years and find that many of his ideas have been translated 
from sheer fantasy into active practice. He was, indubitably, 
wise beyond his times and many of the innovations that are 
now a mark of modern penology were first born in the flick- 
ering oil-lamp light as his pen scratched them down for 
posterity. 


Wise, too, was the nightkeeper in the ways of the criminal 
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mind and he followed the devious, warped and twisted path- 
ways, seldom fooled by aconvict’s imposture ormisdirection. 
Yet, hard and tough and calloused as he liked to think him- 
self as being, he could no more hide his humanitarianism 
than an infant could hide its tears. Thus, it is in these 
reports of Nightkeeper Purves to Warden, General William 
Humphrey, that we catch a glimpse behind the scenes of 
prison life that was never intended for the naked public 
eye. 


John H. Purves was a Stately six-foot-two, Civil War 
Veteran, whose broad shoulders were strong enough to bear 
the night-half of prison responsibility for more than three 
decades. He was born in Coldstream, Scotland, May 26, 
1839, and came to Jackson prison as a guard in 1872 from 
Fremont, Ohio, at the age of 33. 


In his early manhood he served four and one-half years in 
the War between the States, and bore the scars of seven 
bullet wounds plus a bayonet wound which he received in 
action in the war. Although he walked with the aid of a 
stout cane because of a Confederate bullet in one shinbone, 
the old nightkeeper remained an upright and hearty man until 
he died at the age of 84. During his later years he was an 
active member in the Grand Army of the Republic. 


Just when Purves was promoted to the post of nightkeeper, 
Or more properly, Captain of the night guards at Jackson 
prison, is not definitely known. The first available account 
of his record is dated June 15, 1881. He resigned in 1888 
to open a grocery store in the city of Jackson at the corner 
of Wildwood and West Avenues. Whether it was successful 
is not known, but six years later, in 1894, he returned to 
the prison where he remained until 1912 when at the age of 
73, he retired. Ten years later on January 20, 1923, he 
died at the home of his son, Charles Purves, at 600 South 
Blackstone Street, Jackson, Michigan. 
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To better understand and interpret the old nightkeeper’s 
dusk to dawn commentaries it is necessary for the reader to 
know something of Jackson prison and those who ruled it 
in those bygone times. 


In 1872 there were but 703 inmates when Purves started 
as guard at the prison, Yet, within a scant three years the 
prison faced a serious overcrowding, and in 1875 there were 
one hundred more priSoners than there were cells. 


Prisoners were required to wear wide black and white 
Striped prison uniforms, although none knew who issued the 
regulation nor whence it originated. Rigid discipline was 
the order of the day and the slightest infraction of the strict 
rules called for prompt and severe punishment. It was a 
time when the leather strap, or ‘‘bat,’’ as it was called, 
was !aid against bare flesh for misdeeds, of which there 
were many. The silent system was in vogue and talking, 
except in the line of duty, was expressly forbidden. Maga- 
zines and newspapers, in fact reading material of any kind 
was prohibited, and there are several instances where Night- 
keeper Purves gently condemns this particular regulation 
in his reports to General Humphrey, the Warden. Smoking 
was taboo. Only one letter per week was permitted. Inmates 
were required to work for concession contractors, and school 
attendance was compulsory. 


Rev. George W. Hickox, prison Chaplain, arrived a year 
after Purves, in 1873, and remained till 1897. There are 
frequent references to the Chaplain in the nightkeeper’s 
reports, and it iS apparent these two were not the best of 
friends. It was Chaplain Hickox whom Nightkeeper Purves 
Charged with carrying tales and supplying inmates with 
confidential information. 


John Morris held the appointment of prison agent at this 
time and took office the same year Purves hired on as a 
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guard. He served at the prison until 1875, when General 
William Humphrey received the appointment as Warden. Thus 
Purves served under the last prison agent and the first War- 
den of Jackson prison. It is evident that Purves was pro- 
moted sometime after Humphrey became Warden, for the 
first available report in the old journals is addressed to 
Gen. Wm. Humphrey, Warden. This style was maintained 
for more than a year before the novelty wore off and the 
nightkeeper discontinued the practice of heading his re- 
ports to the Warden. 


In addition to male felons, women were also imprisoned 
at Jackson, but in 1873 they were all transferred to the new 
State House of Correction at lonia, Michigan. All, that is 
except for Sarah Haviland, who continued as a domestic at 
the Warden’s residence until she was pardoned by the Gov- 
ernor in 1896. She was sentenced at the age of 38 in 1866 
to life imprisonment and served a total of thirty years in 
prison. 


Discipltnary action was meted out in four degrees of 
punishment: 


Suspension of writing privileges 

Whipping on the bare flesh with a leather bat 

Solitary confinement 

Solitary confinement and hanging up. (Hanging up was 
accomplished by chaining an offender by his wrists at 
a height sufficient to prevent his feet from touching 
the floor.) 


RON 


With the appointment of General Humphrey as Warden in 
1875, whipping on the bare body was abolished for the sing- 
ular reason that the leather bat frequently left ugly scars 
upon the backs: of those so punished. To get around this 
and evade the apparent intent of the law, prison authorities 
would place a thin sheet soaked in salt water on the bare 
back of an offender and then lay on the bat. This practice 
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continued despite the prohibiting law until 1924. 


The prison chapel in the third story of the central building 
was completed in i875 and from then on prayer meetings 
were held twice weekly at night with an average of about 
fifty inmates attending.’ 


The problem of over-crowding again reared its disturbing 
head in 1876. In fact, it has been the one consistent situ- 
ation facing all administrations from almost the beginning 
down to the present day. The population was listed at that 
time as 835, and 150 inmates were required to Sleep in cor- 
ridors adjoining and fronting the cells. 


From 1877 to 1881, however, tne population did not in- 
crease as the State House of Correction atlonia was opened 
especially for the young and less hardened offenders. The 
new institution absorbed many of the prisoners, who, other- 
wise, would have overcrowded the prison at Jackson. 


Coal was discovered on the six acre prison tract in 1880 
and coal mining became a prison industry, utilizing inmate 
labor. 


A large building for storage, school and shops to replace 
the old, unsafe one was authorized in 1881 and 1882 ata 
cost of $47,000 and a new coal mine opening was made 
within prison grounds. It was about this time tnat the night- 
keeper’s reports were started. 


The following year, 1883, the state legislature appropri- 
ated $115,000 for prison construction work. $55,000 was 
earmarked for erecting a new 150-cell wing; $8,000 was for 
the purpose of purchasing land infront of the prison; $10,000 
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was for general repairs; $30,000 was for rebuiiding contract 
shops; and $12,000 was to ve used to complete the electric 
light plant. 


The era of General William Humphrey’s stewardship of 
the prison ended in 1885, when H.F. Hatch became Warden. 
Hatch was generally looked upon as the man who fathered 
modern penology in Michigan, and has been often referred 
to as the ‘‘Reform Warden.’’ Upon close inspection, how- 
ever, it is readily apparent tnat many of the Hatch reforms 
were first given the dignity of birth on the pages of the 
journal used by Nightkeeper Purves. 


It is interesting to noie that at the time Hatch succeeded 
General Humphrey the population of Jackson prison and the 
lonia House of Correction totalled 1,762 inmates. There 
were many indications of the growing pains which were to 
claim so much attention down through the years. 


Actual construction was started in 1887 on the West end 
cell block and for which an appropriation was made four 
years previously. Two years later, in 1889, the work was 
completed. The cells were somewhat larger than tnose pre- 
viously constructed in the East and West Wings. 


Educating inmates was something of a problem and it was 
not until the fall of 1888 that the school began full-scale 
Operation. The schoolmaster noies in this same year that 
salaries for all personnel were increased; that of Warden 
Hatch becoming $2,000 per year. 


The prison now enciosed a ten-acre tract of land, held 
712 inmates —just 88 under total capacity. Cell blocks and 
prison building reflected for the first time the brilliance of 
electric lights which were newly installed in 1889. The big 
news of the year, however, was the opening of the State 
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Branch Prison at Marquette on July 1st. Its capacity was 
325. Purves was running a grocery business at this time. 
He left the prison in 1888 and tried the grocery business 
for six years. He returned to the prison to work in 1894. 
Thus, he missed serving under Warden George N. Davis 
from 1891 to i8S3. 


The year 1893 saw Michigan’s prison property reach tne 
valuation of $891,288.51 in comparison with $21,556.75 
which was the valuation back in 1869. The West wall was 
rebuiltand extended during 1883, and a spur of the Michigan 
Central Railroad was switched into the prison yard. 


From 1900 to June 30, 1902 the prison built a new kitchen 
and dining room, and a North wall was built which extended 
the yard considerably. 
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Warden William Chamberlain, who had been appointed in 
1893, died on November 7, 1901. He was succeeded by 
Alonzo Vincent who served as Warden till 1905. 
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The old West Wing cell biock was torn down in 1902 and 
by i905 the all-steel cell block was erected to take its 
place. Of note was the fact that this all-steel structure 
was built at a saving of $3,141.36 of the $147,000 appro- 
priated for that purpose. The structure was completed 
February 6, 1906. 


A binder twine mill was installed in 1907; it was discon- 
tinued in 1956. 


In 1909 Warden Nathan F. Simpson started a canning 
factory to use surplus farm produce; this operation was dis- 
continued in 1966. 
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Warden Simpson was still in office when the old night- 
keeper, Purves retired in 1912. It was during his final year 
that Nigntkeeper Purves saw the end of the vicious contract 
system of ieasing inmate laborers to private contract con- 
cessionaries. Under this system the contractor commanded 
prisoners’ labor and the product of such labor. The state 
buiit the workshops, usually furnisned free rent, to the con- 
tractors and uSualiy provided free power. The contractors 
merely brought in equipment and raw material. They paid 
the prison so much each day for each prisoner employed of 
which the inmate received only a small fraction of the amount 
paid for his services. 


Tnere was One outstanding feature in connection with the 
contract system. During the peak of contract work from 1869 
to i875 the prison was entirely self-supporting, a situation 
wnich is far from the present-day trend: 


Nightkeeper Purves, as one of his last experiences, came 
in coniact in 1912 with William J. Burns, famous detective, 
who had himself imprisoned at Jackson in order to conduct 
an investigation of the prison. 


In the disguise of convicts, Burns and nis operatives al- 
lowed themselves to be flogged py guards in order to worm 
their way into the confidence of tne inmates. 


One by one the troublemakers were identified; a plot to 
kill Warden Simpson was exposed; and ihe ringleaders were 
sent to Marquette. 


Although the old nightkeeper nas long since passed on, 
the name Purves was on the payroll of the State Prison at 
Southern Michigan until 1956. Clare Wood Purves, the Night- 
keeper’s grandson, was employed as a prison guard until 
his death during the summer of 1956. Officer Purves gave 
his good wishes and approval to the publication of this book. 
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Warden’s Office, June 14, 1882 


Night Keeper. 

In addition to convicts No. 1603, 2058, 2062, 2683, wno 
were on the book last evening to remain in the shop (shop 
20) under charge of Foreman Forsythe, convicts No. 711, 
831, 1716, and 2372 may remain in shop 18 under charge of 
Foreman Noble. These convicts may remain in the shops 
not later than 8 o’clock, but are not relieved of any o7 their 
school duties or recitations. The night watch should look 
in upon these convicts occasionally and report to you at 
once anything unusual or suspicious. 

Wm. Humphrey, Warden 


June 15—Gen. Wm. Humphrey, Warden: The prison has been 
in good order throughout. Convict No. 2508, Calkins, did 
not come in with the other farm hands, but was out until 9 
o'clock. Keeper McAllister was with him. | was not notified 
that he (2508) was to be out iater than usual. The night 
watchman at the coal mine came in at 4:30 a.m. for No. 
2006, Muhlburg, io repair the pump. This is a very frequent 
accurence at all hours of the night. | have always attended 
to this, and yet | cannot remember that you have at any time 
given me the authority to let this convict Out. Will you 
please say how tt shall be. 

J.H. Purves, Nightkeeper 
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Warden’s Office, June 15— Your course inregara to Muhlburg 
as stated above iS approved. | think that you had verbal 
instructions some time since to pass nim out On such occa- 


sions. 
Wm. Humpnrey, Warden 


June i6—Clarkson says that Cavanaugh is making tools 
with which to attempt another escape, and that he sees him 
at work on them in the shop. i thoroughly searched Cava- 
naugh’s cell, workbench and found absolutely nothing. This 
is a spite-report, | am sure, and | do not trust Ciarkson. 
Watchman Baird complains that the free men in the shops 
leave their clothing lying about at quitting time. | insist 
that this practice be stopped. The last escapee took cloth- 
ing like this which greatly aided his getaway. 


June 17 — The search for a missing convict, No. 292, Rowell 
went on bravely but the prospect of finding him seemed 
small. At one o'clock, Dr. Kimball and the nightwatchman 
brought him in, in triumph. They found him hidden under the 
Keeper’s stand in shop No. 12, with a supply of water and 
some bread. He came out, dirty, grimy and chagrined, like 
all who make foolish ventures and fail. | told Mr. Willits to 
call at Mr. Freeman’s house and stop him from going to 
Charlotte. | aiso sent Mr. Reeves to the depot on the same 
errand. The latter was successfui and found him just in 
time to stop him from taking an unnecessary journey. 


2g RETESET ETERS RENT TEE FrT Por ORSEERSITRETPEIOT STEVIE RRs 


June 18—Guard Davis reports Cavanaugh and Rowell for 
talking together in solitary. They stood up close to their 
bars and talked. Neither denied it when accused and both 
threatened to harm him if they ever got the chance. Watch- 
man Baird followed my orders and threw clothes belonging 
to free workmen out the window of the shops. This wiil stop 
them from leaving tnem unlocked in the future. 


June 19—At 1:20 a.m. | found Guard Davis and Kennedy 
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sleeping soundly. i made the rounds of the gallery before 
waking them and was in the block fuliy 15 minutes. Both 
appeared very sheepish when i confronted them and demon- 
strated the necessity for vigilance. It appears our threats of 
dismissal are not accomplishing anything in this regard. 


June 20—There was considerable noise in the East Wing 
during the evening, such as loud coughing, exaggerated 
yawning. Tne West Wing, on ihe contrary, was unusually 
quiet. Guard Van Fleet found No. 2876, Warner, with a half- 
smoked cigar in his hand. It was not then iit, but most likely 
he had been smoking it. The same guard reports tnat No. 
2399, Knoff, gave a note to the water carrier on the East, 
North, first. | snall have to find out who the letter is from 
Guard Howe. Both tne giver and receiver of the note should 
be reported. The guard did not get the note as he should 
have done. ‘‘Did not think of it,’’ he said. 


June 21 —On this first day of summer, albeit a cold and 
rainy one for the season, the convicts were fairly quiet. To- 
night, to use an old saying, you could hear a pin drop. And 
for no apparent reason, all the guards were suddenly alert 
and wide awake. But let Inseman or Jumbo start their cat- 
calling andthe same officers will sleep soundly through it all. 


June 22—The prison in general has been quiet and orderly. 
No. 1843, Nitz, has called out in distress several times. He 
has heart disease and thought he was dying. At 2:30 Guard 
Davis, who had changed off with the hospital Guard Van 
Fleet because he was not well, thought he heard a noise 
On the wingroof while he was in the chapel. He must have 
been. mistaken. | looked at the roof from the outside but 
nothing was visible. | then had each cell in the East Wing 
examined and all was in order. No convict was missing. 


June 23—Bayliss, the hostler, luckily discovered during 
the night that Charley, one of the lead horses, was sick. | 
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sent for Mr. Lane immediately and he got a Vet, and soon 
put the poor beast at ease. It irked me considerably, for 
there was some truthin his statement, when Nitz complained 
that we give the horses better medical care than he receives. 


June 24—Nightwatchman Baird reports he found a free work- 
man’s suit covered with paint stowed away in a barrel. This 
is unquestionably the work of a firebug and | am at a loss 
to explain who the guilty culprit might be. None of the con- 
victs has access to the room where these free men change 
their clothes for it is behind iron doors. These oily clothes 
are likely to cause a serious fire, spontaneous combustion, 
Or some such term | believe is the proper name for it. 


June 25— Cavanaugh was in his cell sick yesterday. Clark- 
son says he is playing sick. | had the doctor examine the 
convict and was told he should be in the hospital as he 
appears to have measles. This news spread through the 
‘tunderground’’ with lightning speed and every man who 
finds a pimple on his face doubtless will have a scare. | 
trust we shall have no epidemic similar to the one of ‘78 
when smallpox broke out here. 


June 26—The convicts were on their good behavior until 
about 1 a.m. when No. 2649, Lewis, began making a racket 
by pounding on his cell door with a metal instrument. He 
denied that he did it, but the marks were plain as day, and 
he has done this many times before. He is a lunatic if ever 
| saw one and nothing is gained by placing him in solitary. 
He seems to like it there. 


June 27—We had a noisy time with Ingraham at 10 p.m., 
when he yelled, hollered, danced and swore for a while, and 
as usual, | found other lunatics ready to join in the chorus. 
| locked him in the school closet. It being a warm, close 
night he soon sweated out his exuberance and remained 
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quiet until early morning when he let outa single, piercing 
whoop. 


June 28—The prison was fairly quiet until Inseman had 
two attacks of his malady. This man’s cries are horrible, 
tonight the worst they have been and something simply must 
be done. If it is as he says, that his malady will cease if 
he is taken to the state hospital, it would be a commendable 
act of humanity if the Governor would pardon this poor 
wretch out. | cannot keep any measure of order or attend to 
my rounds with these lunatics shrieking at the top of their 
voices and this noise is unfair to men who work long hours 
in the shops during the day. There was angry muttering in 
the lines about this matter and | think definite action should 
be taken to house these crazy convicts in isolated quarters. 


June 29—!I report No. 2255, Fitch for refusing to attend 
school. He is determined not to go, but | believe a touch of 
the ‘‘bat’’ might change his mind in this regard. For a man 
who can neither read nor write he is singularly obstinate. 
James Curtis, Cass County, was brought in at 11 p.m. Crime 
of murder in the second degree, sentence 15 years. He was 
here before and had threatened to kill the very man whom 
he has now done away with. The Sheriff said he could not 
understand how Curtis was able to get lighter time than 
natural life for a cold-blooded, premeditated murder. 


June 30—The convicts have been quiet as usual, except 
that Lewis got to pounding on his cell door again about 3 
a.m. He wanted some hot drops, he said. Something not on 
his backside would be the best medicine for him, | think. | 
report that Guard Ripple has had a sleepy time of it almost 
all night. It seemed impossible for him to keep awake. | had 
to devote my attention to the East Wing throughout the night. 
He says that he can get but little sleep at his present board- 
ing place and must do as best he can until he finds a better 
place. 
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July 1—! am placing Burges, No. 1785, under chalk await- 
ing disciplinary action for his part in the beating of Forrest 
No. 9137 and Zimmerman, No. 1687. It seems these two 
men were beaten while working in the West Wing cell house. 
They were assigned there with three other men to the mop 
crew which is charged to the Day Captain. Somehow the 
men became involved in a heated argument over who was 
going to mop which gallery and the mops began to fly. As 
a result of this, Forrest was cut about the face and head, 
while Zimmerman received a broken little finger on his right 
hand. Both men were taken to the hospital for medical at- 
tention then returned and placed under chalk. Under ques- 
tioning they said Burges had insisted he was made foreman 
and shouldn’t be made to work, but should direct the work 
detail instead. | talked with the other two men on the detail 
and they seemed innocent of any misconduct and so no 
action was taken against them. They were also very cooper- 
ative in placing the blame on Burges. 


July 2—A new prisoner has arrived from Detroit. He is 
Baker, No. 9143, sentenced for two years for beating his 
wife in an argument over her buying a new hat. He is a very 
talkative fellow, one might even say too talkative. | had 
him called from his cell around 6:00 p.m. this evening and 
told him what was expected of him. He said he understood 
the rules perfectly well and that he was tired of hearing 
them from everyone he met. | reminded the culprit he would 
like the rules a lot less if he broke one of them, and sent 
him to his cell. Somehow | feel we have not heard the last 
from this man and he will bear watching. 


July 3—1! am reporting Farmer, No. 1879, for stealing cigars 
from the shop where he works. Guard Wilkinson inspected 
his cell late this afternoon while he was still working and 
found twelve whole cigars and one which had been partially 
smoked. They were folded neatly in a paper bag and tucked 
under the man’s bunk. Upon his return from work | had him 
chalked in, awaiting disciplinary action. There was also a 
lot of noise, but it couldn’t be traced down. 
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July 4—The night just past was spent in extreme quiet in 
Spite of this being Independence Day. Last night’s disturb- 
ances probably played an important part in the behavior of 
the convicts. Most of them were so tired, they went to bed 
immediately following supper and remained quiet and un- 
moving throughout the night. 


July 5— There was a minor disturbance in East Wing cell 
house tonight just before lights out. It seems someone is 
imitating a crow. Every night at the time lights are to be 
turned out, he lets out several shrill calls then settles back 
and goes to sleep. Guard Sims has reported this same dis- 
turbance to me before, but he has tried in vain to find the 
guilty person. The party responsible for this noise resides 
somewhere on the second gallery. 


July 6—Everyone in the prison has been quiet and orderly 
except that crank, Caswell. He has been very noisy, Swear- 
ing that he has ghosts in his cell, but | think it was his 
conscience that bothered him. He demanded that | move him 
elsewhere. Instead | gave him a-stiff dose of bromide, which 
quieted his nerves somewhat. He didn’t go to sleep however. 


July 7— The night past was spent in quiet except for minor 
disturbances in the West Wing cellhouse. A side door in the 
West Wing was found unlocked but jammed by Guard Sloan. 
He immediately reported this to me and | went personally 
to check it. | found the door to be jammed as he described 
it, and upon further investigation discovered the reason. 
Soap had been forced into the latch opening which prevented 
the latch from sliding into the slot. This is an old trick of 
convicts. | suspect this is an escape plot with much plan- 
ning behind it, however, | am at a loss to explain how 
anyone could hope to use this door in the night time as the 
convicts are locked in their cells. The door is always left 
unlocked during the day which explains how anyone wishing 
to tamper with the lock could do so. | will have Guard Sloan 
inspect cells in the West Wing tommorrow for escape tools. 
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July 8— The night just past was spent in quiet with nothing 
to report. Guard Sloan inspected every cell in the West Wing 
cellhouse and found nothing of importance which would in- 
dicate an escape is in the making. However, | still think 
someone is up to no good and will maintain watchfulness. 


July 9—I! am reporting Juste, No. 1567, for fighting in the 
work line. It seems he and another inmate have been argu- 
ing with one another for the past several weeks over the 
Outcome of the Civil War. Juste is a rebel, from Georgia, 
and will fight at the drop of a hat. His competitor in the 
fracas is Brown, No. 1978, who hasn't been in trouble since 
his confinement here four years ago. He and Juste were 
walking in line on their return to the East Wing cellhouse 
when Juste suddenly swung his fist down on the back of 
Brown’s neck, knocking him to the ground. Brown scrambled 
quickly to his feet and made for his cell. Guard Skeeps, 
who was directing the line, brought Juste to me and ex- 
plained what had happened. | tried to question Juste further 
about the trouble, but he would make no comment. | then 
went to Brown’s cell and questioned him. He told me the 
whole story and left no doubt in my mind that Juste was to 
blame for the fight. | am not going to direct disciplinary 
action toward Brown for his part in the fight. 


July 10— Good order has prevailed throughout the night just 
past. It rained during the early evening and cooled off con- 
siderably before morning. It was, however, a bad night for 
me as my tooth kept huring during the early morning hours. 


July 11—A new prisoner arrived today. His name is Grecco, 
and he comes from up near Traverse City. He was sentenced 
to one and one-half to five years for chicken stealing. His 
brother has been here for the past several years serving 
time for the same offense. | only hope he can keep out of 
trouble as well as his brother. He seems like a more talka- 
tive fellow than his brother, but this may be due to his age. 
He is a youngster whereas his brother is much older. 
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July 12—The night just past was filled with loud noises 
and disturbances. The ‘‘crow,’’ as the guards call him, is 
back to his old tricks of cawing. The culprit waits until the 
lamps are out then lets out some of the most authentic crow 
calls | have ever heard. He always seems to know exactly 
where the guard is before he starts his imitations. | am 
sure if he is caught a few servings of bread and water will 
tend to lessen his highstrung crowish nerves. 


July 13— The inmates of the prison were all on their good 
behavior as far as | could observe or hear. Guard Baird re- 
ports that he found a keg of oily rags in shop 15; somehow 
these oil soaked rags manage to elude the eye of the fore- 
man when he inspects after the convicts have been returned 
to their cells. Bailey, No. 1867, wishes to see you Warden. 
| asked-the convict why and he said it was personal busi- 
ness and refused to discuss it with me. 


July 14—The foreman in shop 12, has reported Seth, No. 
1585, for talking to Ingraham, No. 1482, during working 
hours. He also reported him for being impudent in his an- 
swers to questions being put to him and for refusing to come 
to his desk when called. | am having the man chalked in 
his cell and filing a report pending disciplinary action. 
Other than this misconduct report nothing has happened 
during the night. 


July 15—The night got off to a bad start when, at supper 
time, convict Ottawa, No. 922, who claims to be in direct 
lineage from an Indian chief, began quarreling with the 
cooks at the table. He jumped onto the table and then, after 
executing a war dance, challenged the cooks to a fight, 
punctuating his profanity with wild whoops and gestures. 
Ottawa was finally escorted to his cell by a guard and lock- 
ed up in the hope that he would be able to get himself under 
control, but to avail. His ungovernable temper flared anew 
and he began shouting that he’d ‘'scalp every damned pale- 
face wno dared come near his tepee.’’ By orders of the 
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Deputy Warden, Ottawa was punished with six lashes, in 
the presence of the Physician for the dining room episode. 
He was then sent to his cell. 


July 16—Good order prevailed throughout the prison during 
the night past. There were a number of cases of sickness 
which had to be attended to in the evening. Taylor, No. 
1092, had to be sent back to the hospital. He came down 
from there only Friday last. Berger, No. 1145, had another 
of his fits and after much confusion was sent back to the 
hospital. He was given some sort of drug by Hartman on the 
Doctor’s orders before he could start the trip. He said the 
pain was too great without the drug and refused to leave 
before it was administered. 


Ju'y 17— The prison has been in good order during the night 
except there was a flurry of noise, made by a dozen or so 
. convicts yelling in their cells in the South Wing. What it 
was about no one seems to know. 


July 18—The flimsy construction of the West Wing’s upper 
cells can be charged as the reason for the escape of con- 
victs Cone, No. 1241, and Steams, No. 782. The escape 
was Carried through by boring upward through the cell-ceiling 
and on through the roof of the block. They scaled the wall 
near the South-West guard tower, which is unoccupied at 
night. The Deputy Warden is of the opinion that the present 
Structure would not offer much resistance to any group of 
convicts determined to break prison. He is quite right in 
his observations, as the upper cells in West Wing are con- 
structed with heavy planks and are beginning to rot away. 


July 19— The prison has been in very good order, during the 
past night, except that about 2:00 a barking dog from over 
the way woke up a number of the men who in turn yelled 
and barked at him. 
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July 20—Some of the convicts in the West Wing were noisy 
during the early part of the evening. They were whistling in 
their cells. This lasted but a short time. A water pipe burst 
sometime during the night flooding the kitchen cellar.| don’t 
think too much damage was done. Other than this the night 
has passed uneventfully. 


July 21—At noon while the other men were at dinner, Mc- 
Goveren, No. 561, was found on one of the timbers that 
support the roof, with a roll of sheeting torn into strips and 
knotted together. Under the eaves the boards were partly 
cut away so that a few minutes work would make a place 
large enough for him to let himself through, down in the yard 
in front of the East Wing of the prison. By order of the Dep- 
uty Warden, McGoveren, was sent to his cell and boards 
were placed a few inches in front thereof. He was ordered 
to remain there for fifteen days. Other than this obvious 
escape plot there is nothing to report. 


July 22— The convicts tonight have been mostly very quiet. 
Curney, No. 1576, has done plenty of talking in his cell, 
but not loud. None of his neighbors have complained of him. 
Guard Sloan reports No. 2741, and No. 3164, Barry, for talk- 
ing from cell to cell. Other than this the night has passed 
quietly. 


July 23—During the first half of the night, affairs in the 
prison were the quietest, but about 10:00 p.m., Crapehart, 
No. 1476, and Grey, No. 987, broke out in concert, in the 
East Wing. Grey, covering his head with a cloth and stand- 
ing in the corner of his cell said, ‘‘Bring on your hose!”’ | 
got the key and a can of water, then both promised to keep 
Still. | heard no more from them. 


July 24—The prison has been very orderly throughout the 
night past. There was but one guard for each wing. Guard 
Webber was absent. He came to get leave during the fore- 
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noon and you told him it was all right, provided he got leave 
of absence properly. 


July 25—There was a little flurry of noise in the West Wing 
of the prison early in the evening occasioned by Berger, No. 
1876, and others calling to the guard to open the windows. 
Berger, and Seth, No. 1021, did some loud talking together 
and the former got caught in the act and was reported by 
the new guard Williams. With the above exception the prison 
has been quiet throughout. 


July 26—! am reporting Owens, No. 1264, for creating a 
disturbance inthe East Wing ofthe prison early in the even- 
ing. He had a piece of rag and was whipping his mattress 
and moaning to imitate the whipping post. The other inmates 
soon took up the issue and it wasn’t long before the whole 
East Wing of the prison was in an uproar. | recommended 
Owens be flogged again, so he will either restrain himself 
from such practices, or give a more realistic performance. 


July 27—1! am reporting Sutfelt, No. 1145, for assault, des- 
troying state property, insolence, and many other infractions 
of the rules. Sutfelt is the blacksmith here and has done a 
very remarkable job in the past, but yesterday he went on a 
rampage and beathis fellow worker senseless and proceeded 
to destroy everything in his sight. When the other inmate 
recovered enough to get out of the shop, Sutfelt started 
Chasing him around the building. He soon gave up the chase, 
however, and returned to the shop and set it on fire. Several 
Quards were sent to stop the man from causing more damage 
and after a fierce struggle they finally managed to get him 
back to his cell where he is chalked in awaiting disciplin- 
ary action. This man was always off a bit in his head ana 
why he was assigned to a job like that is more than | will 
ever Know, although | must say he has done a marvelous 
job until this evening. There is nothing more to report. 
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July 28—It has been a very quiet night within the prison. 
The nightwatchman reports that he found a coal box on fire 
in shop 11 on his first round, and a fire in some shavings 
near the stove on his second inspection. These two fires 
look to me like an attempt to burn the buildings down. The 
fires could have easily spread and burned rapidly had it not 
been for the watchman’s appearance on the scene before it 
had much of a chance to get started. The stove in shop 11 
was red hot and the damper out. The shops are usually left 
very orderly. 


July 29—The night just past was spent in quiet. Nothing 
has happened to report. It was a very cool evening and the 
convicts slept soundly. Even the evil must rest sometime, 
and this was one of those times. 


July 30—! am becoming convinced that the word peace is 
just a pretty mouthing. After the calm of two evenings past, 
| felt positive | could set my cap on the merrymakers taking 
a vacation. But last evening, No. 1232, Ingraham, broke 
loose in his cell, and yelling for hours at the top of his 
voice. | went to him, and found him roaring and swearing 
like a trooper. The trouble seemed to be about something 
that had happened in the contract cigar shop yesterday. | 
suspect the other convicts torment him all they can. The 
solitary cells also came in for their share of abuse. Garvis, 
No. 934, tore his bed clothing into strips and put the pieces 
through the bars of his cell door, telling Keeper Gangs, ''Go 
ahead and hang yourself with them.’’ Gangs reported him 
separately. 


July 31—Reverting to type, the prison experienced a sur- 
prisingly uneventful evening. | say Surprising, because it 
was just what | had hoped for, but had hardly dared expect 
from the prison’s houseful of cranks. The Sheriff of Van 
Buren County arrived late in the shift with a bedraggled 
looking pair of prisoners. | had Keeper Howells stable his 
horses until such time as the Sheriff desires to return home 
today. 
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August 1—! am entering my report tonight in the Journal 
with pencil. It seems someone here has made off with my 
pen and if | find the culprit who stole it he will have more 
trouble than he can handle. Other than this incident, the 
night has passed quietly. 


August 2— The convicts generally have been very quiet and 
orderly, except for a couple of cranks in the West Wing, Cas- 
well, and Cloti were especially obstreperous along toward 
morning. The former a chronic disturber of the peace to 
some extent, but is never very loud. He keeps up a continual 
talking to himself, which is very annoying to adjoining con- 
victs. Cloti, | think, needs a good flogging. He is more 
brutish than he is insane, and can be forced into decency. 


August 3—It has been quite a while since we've had an 
escape here at the prison, but we had one tonight, there’s 
no mistaking the fact. Along about 2:00 a.m., No. 1300, 
Smith (a life man), broke through one of the skylights in 
the West Wing, and skipped right before my very eyes. He 
was well equipped with implements. | know this, because 
he hurled some of them at me as | charged toward him, chal- 
lenging him to halt. One implement in particular, a steel 
bar two feet long, ground to a chisel point, narrowly missed 
my head. Such a weapon is a vicious instrument for an un- 
armed guard to run up against in the dark. However, 1 am 
willing to predict Smith will be back with us ina short time. 
Before disappearing over the roof, my bulls-eye lantern 
caught him in the act of stopping to thumb his nose at me. 
Such a caper hardly denotes wisdom, and wisdom is pre- 
cisely what’s needed in keeping out of jail these days. 


August 4—With the exception of Adams, No. 474, the prison 
has been in excellent order tonight. Adams fussed about 
considerably when | confronted him, per your instructions, 
on the charge of willfully misrepresenting Guard Eldred. At 
no time during my questioning would Adams look me straight 
in the eyes. Other convicts residing near Adams, steadfastly 
declared that Guard Eldred had never at anytime, climbed 
upon the West Wing galleries and shouted, “Already, hip, 
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hip, hurrah, let her flicker.’ thus leading the convicts on 
a cheering spree, as Adams would have us believe. The 
Deputy was in the building last night, so | called upon him 
to handle the disciplinary end of the matter. He ordered 20 
bats on the buttocks for Adams, instructing Guard Eldred to 
see to it that his lying friend’s bottom was tanned to a turn. 


August 5—Hilminger, No. 884, is an agitator. By blowing 
spitballs through an improvised cardboard blowpipe at first 
One and then another of the convicts sleeping on cots in 
the North hall of the East Wing, he caused more than a little 
unrest. At first, cot-sleepers were want to blame each other, 
but when in the midst of several wrathful accusations a few 
more spitballs plopped, the source was determined and Hel- 
minger was lucky he was locked in his cell. The Deputy 
meted out justice by ordering a bat from the leather strap 
for each spitball used which numbered twenty in all, to 
Helminger’s discomfort. 


August 6— Frustrated in an attempt to steal an oil can from 
the engine room, Solomon Allen, No. 78€, was ordered to 
leave by Engineer Smith. The convict refused, stating, ‘‘No 
One in this joint is going to get hefty with me, for this is 
my home and a man’s home is his castle.’’ | placed the 
‘tLord of the Manor’ in solitary confinement to give him 
ample time to reflect on the fact that most castles also have 
dungeons. 


August 7—1 think we have a new crank in the making, and 
One who will bear watching. This convict, Rzeppa, No. 703, 
thinks to become a sword-swallower, and toward that end 
has requested permission to have a collection of swords 
with which to practice this unusual art. His request was 
rejected despite his half-hearted promise that he would not 
loan outtools of his trade to convicts with grudges to settle. 


August 8 — The prison has been in fair order during the past 
night except for a few intermittent vulgar noises. Guard 
Lister found it necessary to report Brown, No. 903, for fur- 
ther extenuating the situation by ecstatic exclamations such 
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as, ‘‘Ah, now i feel better,’’ to which there was usually an 
accompanying roarof chuckles. This is a difficult and trying 
situation to deal with for it happens quite regularly in con- 
junction with a certain form of our bill of fare. The cranks, 
however, have been pretty quiet. 


August 9—Inseman’s ‘‘devil”’ made an appearance tonight 
at 11 p.m. and this convict nearly tore his bed apart banging 
at the head with his cuspidor. When these fits come upon 
him, Inseman appears to be possessed with an uncontroll- 
able terror. He screams and howls and rends himself. The 
poor wretch suffers anguishing terror, there is no doubt. 


August 10— There have been a lot of rumors floating around 
ever since one of the convicts was discharged a fortnight 
back. Ex-convict Warren made the boast before he left the 
prison that he intended to steal one of the horses. AS a con- 
sequence | have had a watch maintained at the barn all 
night ever since, for it has been my experience that some- 
times there is truth in these things, notwithstanding their 
origin. Besides, we don’t want to lose a good horse. 


August 11—! am reporting Smith, No. 1465, for cursing at 
Guard Sims while he was checking cells. Smith accused 
Guard Sims of making unnecessary noise and when Sims 
tried to quiet the man, he was lathered with curses. | am 
placing this man under chalk awaiting disciplinary action. 


August 12—The prison was orderly and quiet tonight until 
after 10 o'clock when Packard, No. 1709, made such a rac- 
ket coughing that several other prisoners yelled out at him. 
He does make a most exasperating noise every night. | let 
down the convict in the East Wing who was chained up, at 
a little after 10:00 p.m. | know | hope in vain, but this 
should teach him something about the practicality of keep- 
ing his feet on the ground in the future. 


August 13—Surprisingly enough the prison continues to be 
in good order.! did. however. witness an unusua! spectacle. 
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A cigar butt had been tied to the back of a cock-roach that 
was laboriously transporting it down the aisle pastan empty 
cell to an occupant one cell removed from the point of origin. 
A long length of thread kept the roach from journeying too 
far. | was so moved by this ingenious device that! pretended 
not to notice the cupidity of the convicts involved. 


August 14—The dereliction of Guard Lapman in performing 
his duties is most distressing. In fact, he could not be kept 
awake long enough to try the cell door in the West Wing 
where he is stationed. From all indications there seems to 
be an epidemic of sleeping sickness among the night guards. 
When | remonstrated with Lapman for his feeble efforts at 
following orders, he indignantly charged me with feeling 
hostile toward him because he got the upper hand on me in 
a horse trade. Such an infamous allegation is only worthy of 
Lapman. He’s not only a sleeping beauty but he’s entirely 
indifferent to his duties when awake. Incidentally, Forrest, 
who was so noisy of late because of his fancied tormentors, 
has been more quiet lately. | cured him of carrying on by 
telling him that his shouting and noise-making represented 
bad deeds which tormentors were punished for. So he keeps 
quiet so as not to invoke the wrath of his imagined tormen- 
tors. It’s bad that we must employ such falsehood to control 
this type of convict, but it’s all for the best. 


August 15—Carey, No. 3113, in tower isolation, has been 
wild all night, talking so loud he was heard plainly in the 
engine room. At 11 o’clock we had a noisy time with Maloy, 
No. 3109, | was about to souse him with a bucket of water 
when he quieted down and said he would goto bed and make 
no more disturbances. He did, so | didn’t. 


August 16—There is a constant drone of complaint about 
the oppressive heat from most of the convicts. | feel the 
heat too, but can’t sympathize much with the convicts who 
wouldn’t be here if they knew how to behave themselves. It 
is their own fault they’re here, so let them feel sorry for 
themselves, which oddly enough, is the one thing they do 
with remarkable unity. 
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August 17 — The convicts in general nave been quiet but for 
Maloy. No. 3109, the East Wing crank. He has been exceed- 
ingly noisy. | unlocked his cell to throw water on him but 
he again promised to make no more noise the rest of the 
night and he didn’t. He is getting just about as noisy as 
Carey ever was, but does not have such a miserable nature. 


August 18 —A new crank has entered into the rank of trouble 
makers. No. 2742, Schneider, who always has been quiet 
and steady, suddenly went berserk in the dining room, throw- 
ing fish stew all over his neighbors and screaming at the 
top of his voice, ‘Hallelujah, the day has come.’’ | cannot 
understand what happened to this man. 


August 19— The prison has been fairly quiet this night. The 
Chaplain attempted to talk with Schneider but received noth- 
ing but foul abuse and strong words. It is my considered 
Opinion that the rule prohibiting talking among the prisoners 
results in their mind breaking. Judicious selections of news- 
papers might serve to release this tension under which these 
convicts labor. 


August 20—One of the oldest convicts in the amount of 
time served, Costello, No. 70, is beginning to crack men- 
tally. Tonight he blandly informed me that invisible hands 
were burning and tormenting him. For years, now, we have 
Operated under the theory that this is a prison. Be that as 
it may, the longer | walk these lonely galleries at night and 
watch the crack-pots and cranks in their weird and eccentric 
antics, the more convinced | do become that this is actually 
a lunatic asylum. Two-tnirds of my difficulties and troubles 
arise from morbid characters. 


August 21 — Forrest, No. 1232, got noisy in the wee hours of 
the morning and was difficult to pacify. He kept up the same 
old refrain about other convicts entering his cell and tor- 
menting him. The noise became contagious and Caswell, No. 
1015, took up where Forresi left off. | don’t see when these 
cranks get any sleep as they carry on most of the night. lt 
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is my contention that if these malcontents were assigned 
tasks during the day that would use up their energy and tire 
them out, they would be too tired to carry on half of the 
night as they do now. 


August 22—1! find that you cannot bestow any favors on 
convicts without them trying to take a mile for every inch. It 
has been my custom to permit the convicts who water-up at 
night to leave their cell door open during the early evening 
hours. They have been abusing this privilege of late by 
looking out of the windows at passers-by and ogling and 
whistling at an occasional pretty girl. | ordered all doors 
pulled shut. Two of the men said they would not water-up 
if their doors are to be locked, so | ordered them to be 
chalked in for insubordination. 


August 23—The prison has been quiet and orderly tonight 
except that as the town clock struck midnight there was a 
hail of cheers and whistling by some of the convicts much 
as though they were celebrating New Year’s. The peculiar 
quirks of these men are beyond me. Months go by that the 
old town clock faithfully strikes the midnight hour without 
being noticed and with never a peep out of the prisoners. 
Then, for some inexplicable reason that tax the analytical 
powers of the devil himself, they suddenly arouse the blocks 
and make a great to do over so little a matter. | suppose 
these things develop from the monotonous, endless days and 
nights which tautens and winds up the nerves to where they 
burst from pent-up pressure and assert themselves in such a 
puerile manner. 


August 24—All was quiet throughout until at 10 o’clock 
Lewis.No. 2649. began yelling, ‘‘crazy... crazy... crazy,’’ 
in a Sing-Song monotone which soon provoked a lot of noise 
from other convicts. Those near Lewis’ cell cheered him on 
by clapping their hands and so forth. | chalked in five of 
the ones | was most certain were making the bedlam. How- 
ever. tomorrow they'll assume innocent expressions and | 
doubt not they will one and all deny the charge. | have 
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grown pretty accustomed to this sort of acting ability and 
so has the Deputy. Punishment is certainly notwithstanding. 


August 25— The prison has been in very good order during 
the night past. Carey, No. 3114, of course has talked all 
night, but as he disturbs no one in his tower, it don’t matter. 
| think Maloy, No. 3109, had better be sent out to keep him 
company, although he has been quiet tonight. | suppose 
even he finds it necessary to give his throat a rest once in 
while, usually he is noisy enough. 


August 26—It is strictly against the rules for convicts to 
converse back and forth when they are locked in their cells 
but with adroit connivance they are getting around this regu- 
lation. Recently, a smuggled magazine carried an article 
which contained deaf and dumb signs made with one or both 
hands. Secretly, the convicts have been passing the article 
around among themselves. | have been informed they don’t 
seem to have much difficulty in learning things they wish to 
learn, especially if it is something usefui to them. Almost 
to a man, the occupants of the West Wing have learned these 
signs by heart, and now! see them going through the motions 
to circumvent the ‘‘no talking’’ regulation, and they have 
become quite expert with this sign language, it appears to 
me. It poses a new problem for me, too, for | recognize this 
as merely another overt act to flaunt prison rules. They are 
all watching to see what | might do, which they shall soon 
find out, for | do not countenance such imposture. 


August 27 — The extremely warm weather of the past several 
days seems to have put the convicts in a pugnacious mood. 
A number of the men are always dancing and sparring around 
in what they must think are boxing poses. Even as they go 
to andfrom school evenings it seems they are overcome with 
the urge to be as pugilistic as possible and must be con- 
tinually reprimanded that this is nota school for boxfighting. 

The many reports of disorderly conduct bears out the evi- 
dence of this sudden fistic fling. All this nonsense exploded 
into something serious when. shortly after lockup tonight, 
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Thomas McGuinn, No. 380, and Edward Langsworthy, No. 
960, became involved in a fist fight. Upon hearing the fracas 
Yard Guard Baird reported the whereabouts of the rumpus 
to me and | went on the run to where the men were fighting. 
When | arrived they were fighting furiously, cursing and 
heaping vitriolic insults upon one another’s ancestors while 
they belabored each other with their fists. | asked them to 
part but they didn’t even take time out from their fighting to 
pay any attention. | had to use my cane to separate them. 
As | escorted McGuinn to the Hall Office desk, he said, ‘'| 
hope that Langsworthy guy knows who is the best man by 
now.’’ From the amount of repair required at the dispensary, 
| think the bout was a good draw. One thing is certain, con- 
victs who stage these impromptu boxing matches are soon 
going to learn that they lose even if they win. 


August 28—Although the night was stifling hot, Paul, No. 
1564, was wrapped and bundled upin a blanket and shivering 
as though half frozen. | discovered him thus when | made 
my rounds at midnight. He claims to have contracted the 
dread malaria fever during his service in the Civil War more 
than 19 years ago. The Doctor has been prescribing dosages 
of bitters called quinine, so | suppose there is some truth 
in this convict’s story. Why a man like this is sent here 
I?ll never understand. It would be much more humane to 
have him confined in a hospital. 


August 29— For the past two nights Guard Grippen has re- 
ported to me that he heard strange sounds such as would be 
made by digging and scraping stone cement with a small 
metallic tool. The sound seems to come from the gallery. | 
respectfully suggest, sir, that you have the day guard care- 
fully examine all cells in this area while the men are at 
work. Several life-termers are locked in this section, and a 
little precaution now may save us from a worse situation, 
later on. 


August 30—As this is Monday night | did not anticipate 
much disturbance for the convicts were, for the most part, 
tired and worn out from starting another week’s work. It is 
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usually on the week-ends that most trouble develops, for 
the convicts are idle then and have nothing to do but think 
up their peculiar brands of mischief. However, Guard Grip- 
pen has received information from a special source that 
Cavanaugh, No. 2270, has fashioned a key to fit all locks 
on his gallery and that a general break is plotted for the 
next night on which there is a heavy fog. | suspect the in- 
former is making sport of Guard Grippen, or currying favor, 
for Cavanaugh has an excellent record, thus far, in every 
respect. Yet, neither can | afford to let such matters pass, 
for there is always the chance that there may be some ele- 
ment of truth in such information. | had Cavanaugh strip to 
the skin and stand naked outside his cell, and although he 
protested this invasion of his privacy, | thoroughly searched 
for the key, even taking apart the bed and table and shaking 
Out each article of clothing and blankets. | found no contra- 
band nor anything resembling a key, so | returned Cavanaugh 
to his cell where, amid grumblings he set to work to straight- 
en up the mess caused by the search. 


August 31—The convicts were noisy and restless through- 
outthe night. An excessively hot and damp spell has brought 
about the complaints about bed bugs. | wish there was some 
Sure way to rid the place of this pesky nuisance. Clancy, 
No. 2932, continues to irritate his cell-bound neighbors 
with that incessant hawking and rattling cough which he 
affects. | do not blame the men for complaining in this res- 
pect for he is a most bothersome convict, and unclean in 
person and habit, moreso than any received here in many 
years. The solution to this type of problem, no doubt, lies 
in the establishment of a separate gallery for all such as 
he, but | should not relish the job of guarding it. 


September 1—Fairly good order has prevailed throughout 
the night, alihough it has been stifling hot. | ordered extra 
water passed around at 110’clock and the convicts appeared 
to appreciate this consideration. Clancy, No. 2932, contin- 
ues to annoy his neighbors with that coughing and wheezing 
aci of his. It is reported that during the day, when no one is 
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near his cell, that never a sound comes from him and that 
he starts his irritating noise only when others are nearby. | 
moved him to a base cell near the guard desk where he can 
be watched more ciosely. The floor in the bathroom needs 
repairing. It’s rotting away, and someday someone will 
crash through. 


September 2—The convicts complained bitterly about the 
sulphur taste in the water. This happens every late summer 
when the wells run low, and nothing can be done about it. | 
hold that a wee bit of sulphur in the water won’t harm any- 
One. In fact, | believe it an aid to health if anything. Michael 
Angelo, No. 2958, one of the newer cranks harvested this 
summer, together with Clancy and Forrest, created quite a 
disturbance during the night. Guard Mosher says that he will 
resign unless taken off this particular tour. He fears these 
lunatics will break loose some night and do him bodily 
harm. | believe he should be released for we cannot have 
guards who are afraid of their duty to the state. He will no 
doubt see you soon about this. 


September 3—As weak an excuse as I’ve heard in many a 
month has been given by Johnson, No. 2168, when he was 
reported by Guard Pelham for smoking. The reason he broke 
the rules, the convict solemnly averred, was to relieve a 
toothache. | wonder how he thought ! could swallow such a 
shallow excuse as that. | chalked him in to await your priv- 
ilege. 


September 4—With the exception of noises made by convicts 
unknown in the center of the West Wing, the prison has been 
quiet and orderly. Guard Mosher was assigned to this sec- 
tion, but as usual, he was unable to locate the miscreants. 
He has had many instructions from other guards on the vari- 
Ous methods of approaching the galleries unobserved, but 
without Success in this accomplishment. 


September 5—Only the moaning and crying of Schneider, 
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No. 2728, which persists half the night, disturbed the other- 
wise quietude of the prison. He sayshe was severely flogged 
yesterday for an infraction of the rules. | brought him some 
rubbing ointment for his raw back which was a fearful sight 
to behold. | am reputed to be a stern Keeper, but | cannot 
stomach such sights as this. | have usually been against 
punishing the prisoners by flogging. Solitary confinement 
on bread and water will accomplish the same effect and in 
my mind is more humane and a better type of punishment. 


September 6 —No. 1253, (life timer) got to blowing a bottle 
for his own amusement and to the annoyance of his neigh- 
bors during a portion of the early evening. He didn’t expect 
to get caught, of course, for Guard Mosher stomps along 
the gallery heralding his coming. | sneaked to the upper 
gallery, quickly let myself down a post and confronted the 
convict, whom | caught in the act of making this noise. ‘'l 
thought | was a cunning fellow, Mr. Purves, but you’re too 
slick for me.’’ He promised that he would not make this 
noise again and so pleased was | with catching him that | 
let him go. 


September 7 — Warden Sir: I’ve just nipped in the bud a hoax 
as dastardly as any I’ve experienced in all my long years 
as Keeper at night. Donaldson, No. 2108, has been in the 
habit of saying his nightly prayers in a loud voice. !| have 
been reluctant in the past, to report him as | think religion 
and a strong sense of piety a necessary factor in preparing 
these misfits for return to their communities. Therefore, | 
have been more than usually tolerant of such practices, 
even when they border on a disturbance. As you know, 
Donaldson occupies an end cell, and in the past has never 
failed to ask for a loud blessing for me when ! pass. The 
thought, till now, impressed me as a noble and generous 
gesture, and | must admit i have been a bit moved by such 
touching, reverent consideration. In fact, on several occa- 
sions | have been accompanied by various night-guards and 
Donaldson has always managed to include them also in his 
petitions to his Maker. Somehow, | have had the jeeling that 
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there was something off color in all this, but could not put 
my finger exactly on what it was. This night | made my 
rounds much earlier than usual and caught Donaldson off 
guard, so to speak. Imagine my surprise when he imme- 
diately dropped to his knees, loudly beseeching the Good 
Lord to look after me. You will understand my surprise at 
such an early offering of prayer. | am now convinced this 
is a carefully worked out system, and the prayer is nothing 
more than a warning device so that all convicts along the 
tier can be aware of my presence. To test this | made it a 
point to return to this particular section no less than five 
times. Sure as the sun sets at night, | received a special 
blessing on each occasion. It is my recommendation there- 
fore, that this sacrilegious convict be taught a severe les- 
son. Though | am normally opposed to the use of the ‘'‘bat,’’ 
| believe a sound lashing, in this instance, is merited, for 
if there is anything that gets my goat it is using a religous 
motif for an ulterior purpose, which to me seems a heinous 
crime of the first order. 


September 8— The prison was rather quiet this night, al- 
though it was necessary to keep Carey gagged to insure 
peace. This miSbegotten son of Satan took it upon himself 
to create a one-man scream session early in the evening. 
He also broke the only whole pair of handcuffs in the pri- 
son for controlling unruly prisoners. With a little ingenuity 
on my part, | repaired the cuffs with bailing wire and they 
have been most effective in limiting Carey’s movements. 


September 9—The prison has been quiet throughout the 
night and the digging and scraping noise mentioned in pre- 
vious reports has not been heard. | presume this is a case 
similar to such as we have had before—that some wakefu! 
convict with nothing to do, who has thought up some devil- 
try during his idle moments, and thinks to have some fun 
at my expense by making these peculiar noises, and then 
watching the guards hunt around trying to locate their source. 
It will be indeed expensive fun for him, if | do catch tne 
rascal, for! shal! recommend extreme punishment and regret 
that it Cannot be more. 
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September 10—Murray, No. 817, is a trouble maker for all 
his youthful years. He adopted a most belligerent attitude 
toward me when | cautioned him against the use of loud 
and profane language, ending with, ‘‘do something about it 
if you can.’’ Methinks he is striving to build up a tough 
reputation amongst the older convicts so that he can be 
accepted as an ‘‘equal’’ or a ‘‘regular’’ among the more 
hardened. AS a consequence he has become an insalent 
upstart and must be dealt with accordingly, although he is 
but fourteen years of age. What is really needed is a separ- 
ate place where these youngsters cannot meet and mingle 
with the older, more toughened characters such as we have 
here. 


September 11—Warden Sir: The overcrowding of the prison 
is becoming a hazardous thing. There are now 150 convicts 
sleeping on cots in the corridor adjacent to the cells. This 
arrangement, as you know, iS a constant source of anxiety, 
and it is difficult to maintain order among the other prison- 
ers when the ones on the cots in the corridor cut-up and 
play around like adolescents. | read in the paper last night 
that, although the legislature had appropriated $55,000 for 
the erection of a new cell wing, the work was being held 
up because it couldn’t be decided whether civilian labor or 
convict labor should be used. The important thing is to get 
the building up so as to take care of the crowded condition 
soon, or | fear a situation will develop that will cause 
more trouble than we can handle. The question of who is 
to build the building will seem mighty insignificant beside 
whatever happens once the fuse of dissatisfaction begins 
to smolder. Our count is 1,762. 


September 12—It was quiet and orderly throughout the pri- 
son. There is nothing to report except that the men who 
sleep in the corridor are loud and noisy, but as they are 
Outin the open it is impossible to slip up on them unawares 
and discover who the miscreants are. Even the prisoners in 
the cells are beginning to complain of the noise and Say it 
keeps them awake; particularly the coal miners, who work 
hard all day and really need their rest. 
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September 13— Rozin, No. 1026, was caught in a net of his 
own making this evening. This sly rascal master-minded 
himself directly behind the eight-ball through his over-elab- 
oration of a well-planned escape plot. Feigning illness 
early in the afternoon, Rozin was instructed to report to 
the Physician for an examination. Apparently the Physician 
was completely hoodwinked by the tricky rascal, because 
Rozin was pronounced unfit for work and told to go to his 
cell. While making the rounds of the prison this evening | 
noticed Rozin moving the table and cot around in his cell 
with an abundance of vigor that signified entirely too much 
of a recovery for so sick a man. | thought it prudent to in- 
vestigate his ceil. And my foresight has revealed a lot of 
rope, an iron hook and a heavy weight, all of which were 
concealed beneath his bed. By order of the Deputy Warden, 
Rozin was chalked in his cell while his. light, reading, and 
correspondence were suspended for an indefinite period. 


September 14— Guard Moorman reported Johns, No. 2306, 
for having in hiS possession a magazine of the contraband 
type—the ‘‘Police Gazette.’’ How such a magazine got in- 
side the prison | don’t know, but | am investigating this. | 
rather Suspect that some of the civilian contractors bring 
them in to read and, when they finish, the magazines find 
an eager convict’s hand waiting to grab them. I’m leaving 
a note for the day shift to caution them about their reading 
material. 


September 15—With little exception the prison has been 
very quiet during tne night past. Casey, No. 2316, stopped 
me and asked if | thought he was crazy. It seems trouble 
makers have told him that he is crazy to work in the coal 
mines here and that he is not going to be released when 
his time comes due, but be kept overtime as a mental pat- 
ient. Casev is a simple type, and can be made to believe 
most anything. | told him that he is being made the butt oj 
pranksters, that his record is excellent, and that he is to 
be released ‘‘free’’ on October 9th. Casey has been one of 
the best men in the mine and | have placed him on the night 
detail in order to get him away trom the pranksters. 
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September 16 —Nothing much occurred within the prison en- 
closure last night, except that Carey this morning threatened 
to awaken the entire prison and the whole East side of 
downtown Jackson with his howling if Somebody didn’t 
bring him alight. He claimed that he couldn’t see to arrange 
his bed in the darkness of his tower cell. At 1 o’clock it 
seemed expedient to take steps to stop the scamp’s bellow- 
ing. | sent guard Baird up to the tower to hold a lamp while 
the miserable wretch fixed his bed. After Carey made his 
bed more comfortable he told Baird that it might be a good 
idea if he stay all night because, being a guard, all he was 
good for was to hold a lantern for his superior (meaning 
himself). Carey runs true to form, repaying the guard’s ef- 
forts to make things easier for him by insulting him. 


September 17— Tranquility reigned over the prison during 
the night just past and there is nothing worthy of mention 
other than a short flurry occasioned by convict Kelly, No. 
734. It happened just before the ‘‘lights out’’ bell was rung 
last night, and | was called to the West Wing by Guard Wood 
toinvestigate a disturbing rumpus which! immediately traced 
to Kell. When | arrived before his cell, he had already torn 
his mattress and had strewn the floor of his cel! with its 
contents. He was also in the act of kicking the straw about 
the cell, ranting and chanting like a dancing dervish. When 
| reprimanded him about his conduct he sneered, ‘‘l like 
these carryings-on and don’t give a damn what you think 
because I’m gonna iose all of my good time anyway. You’d 
better skiddoo, you mushmouthed old fizzler, before | crown 
you queen of the May with my bucket.’’ To put it mildly, 
Kelly was both abusive and disrespectful. And his conduct 
was loudly cheered by the other convicts. | recommend a 
sound lacing on the proper portion of his anatomy to drive 
such notions out of his head, though | don’t think he is a 
crank. In justice to him, he has been well-behaved in the 
past, this being his first demonstration of violent abusive- 
ness. By order of the Deputy Warden, Kelly was taken to 
the West end of the West Wing and punished with ten bats 
of a leather strap in the presence of the Physician. 


September 18— Last night there occurred an accident which 
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came as no surprise to me. While a ‘‘fresh fish’’ was being 
bathedinthe tub used forthat purpose, the tub broke through 
the rotted floor and skittered down into the basement with 
the new convict hanging to its sides and screaming fear- 
fully. Fortunately, the convict was not injured, though he 
will be some days getting over his scare. The tub was a 
total loss. | recall reporting, several weeks ago, that the 
bathroom was in deplorable condition. The tub has been 
leaking for years and the floor beneath it has been slowly 
rotting from the continued wetting. | mentioned in my report 
of several weeks ago that it would be only a matter of time 
before some unfortunate convict would be plummeted down 
into the basement. As is usual with such reports, it was 
cheerfully ignored and, | understand that the day shift sug- 
gested that ‘'That old night snoop is just trying to make 
the Warden think he’s on his toes.’’ It is really too bad 
that the ones responsible for ignoring my warning were not 
in the tub at the time the floor gave way. 


September 19— There was a small disturbance in the even- 
ing of small importance. Now that it gets darker at an 
earlier hour, the men wanted the lamps trimmed and lighted 
earlier so that they could see better to do the little things 
they do to occupy their time when they are locked in their 
ceils. | told them that was impossible for there was only 
Sufficient oil allotted to use according to schedule, and 
that if the lamps were lighted now, the time would not be 
long away when there would not be enough oil to last out 
the winter. There were many grumblings but it subsided 
after a bit when the convicts saw it would do them no good 
to complain further. 


September 20—!t was again peaceful and quiet throughout. 
| think the colder weather has something to do with it. Anc. 
if it is so, it is indeed too bad we can’t have cold weather 
most of the time. The cranks as well as the others wrap 
themselves in blankets and fail off to sleep even before my 
first inspection trip is compiete. 
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September 21— There were no disturbances the night long, 
save for a new arrival, Cole, No. 2961, and he was not so 
much a disturbing factor as a pathetic nuisance. He stood 
by his cell door the entire night and each time the guard 
made his rounds this convict would protest his imprison- 
ment, claiming he was innocent. There is nothing unusual 
in that claim for there are few here who admit their guilt. 
However, | have often thought how terrible it would be if 
actually one of these unfortunates were actually innocent 
and wronged without any way to prove the validity of it. | 
shudder to contemplate such a thing, though | realize it is 
not beyond the realm of possibility and the thought disturbs 
me more than | care to think, calloused as | am to convicts 
and their ways. 


September 22— Talbot, No. 2622, has been overheard in the 
hospital planning to escape from there. He was operated on 
yesterday whic:, will lay him up for a few days at least. | 
ordered Guard Freeman to keep a close watch on Talbot as 
he is a dangerous convict and would stop at nothing to 
make another get-away. 


Yall and 
Winter — 
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September 23—All was quiet throughout the night save for 
that new arrival Cole, No. 2961, who again stood by the 
door of his cell all night and begged the guard to let him 
go home as he, the convict, is innocent. May the Good Lord 
forbid, but | fear we have another crank on our hands. 


September 24—'‘'‘Silent Slim’’ Jackson, No. 1314, informed 
me that he was chalked in for talking to other convicts near 
his cell. He denies the charge and pointed a finger at old 
Abbott, No. 2592, as the guilty one. This may be true as | 
know Abbott is a gabby old coot and | had to report him on 
more than one occasion. | dislike to go over the head of 
Deputy Millets in a case of this sort, but ‘'Silent Slim’’ is 
a taciturn fellow and besides, | depend on him for a lot of 
information | could not get otherwise. |! also happen to know 
that other convicts avoid talking to him and refuse to have 
anything to do with him anyway. Therefore, | recommend 
that he be unchalked. 


September 25— The whistler continues to pipe his irritating 
tune, but | am closing in on him fast. | suspect McFarland, 
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No. 986, as the culprit and have a trap for him. The funny 
thing is that he goes along for a year or so without any 
trouble of any kind, and then he starts off on some contrari- 
ness of his which inevitably lands him on ice. No. 27, 
Slavin was given ten lashes by order of the Deputy Warden 
for shirking work. 


September 26—Michael Angelo, No. 2758, the most mis- 
named convict ever to lodge here, or any other place, threw 
a night bucket of slop directly in the face of Guard Grippen. 
Crazy or not, | fear firm measures must be taken with this 
maniac. ! chalked him in, and refer him for further disciplin- 
ary action. So befouled was the guard that | was obliged to 
send him home, as short of help as we are. He had no change 
of clothes here. | only trust this experience will not cause 
his resignation, for he is a good guard, and good guards 
are hard to find. Yet | doubt not that this affair left a bad 
taste in his mouth. 


September 27 —My suspicion of McFarland, No. 986, is en- 
tirely unfounded. While standing directly above his cell on 
the next tier | distinctly hear the pesky whistling sound 
coming from another section of the Wing. It is just a matter 
of waiting it out, however, and | have the patience to spare, 
but | vow this convict will rue the day when | do catch him. 


September 28—The mule that draws the cart at the coal 
mine appears to be sick. | sent for the veterinarian, but he 
could do nothing for the animal. Convict Lane, No. 1184, 
who is assigned to care for the mule, appears quite dis- 
traught about the illness of his ‘‘long-eared friend’’ and 
acting on the vet’s orders | issued him some turpentine to 
use for doctoring purposes. 


September 29— Tonight, convict Lane was sick. At first | 
thoughtit to be a sort of sympathy illness on account of the 
mule. Upon investigation | discovered that Lane drank most 
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of the turpentine that was to be given to the mule, so | 
have no sympathy for him in his present misery. | am told 
that out in the free world this convict drinks anything and 
everything he can lay his hands on. 


September 30—Mascivell is still his old defiant self des- 
pite a bit of ‘‘treatment.’’ When | took him down from hang- 
ing by his handcuffed wrists last evening he growled, ‘'I’ll 
hang here till hell freezes over and my arms are ten feet 
long before |’ll agree to attend your screwy school.’’ This 
convict is determined to remain uneducated, and is the 
most stubborn and rebellious man ! have encountered in a 
long time. He wants no part of our attempts to bring him 
intellectual aid. It is apparent that the recalcitrant rebel 
does not hunger for the other things of life. Incidentally, 
Carey was quiet all night. He’s been whooping it up so 
much lately that he grew steadily more hoarse, and he must 
be resting up his pipes for a new outburst in the very im- 
mediate future. 


October 1— The mule that Lane, No. 1194, has been tending 
in No. 2 coal mine recovered sufficiently to kick Guard Gue 
high on the right leg, inflicting a deep cut. | took him to 
the hospital for treatment after which he went home, vowing 
he would not again work the outside tour. This, of course, 
is a matter for you to decide, but it seems to me that com- 
mon sense should have told him to stay away from the 
business end of a mule. 


October 2—AI| has been quiet throughout the prison save 
for the several cranks. They let out yells of discontent be- 
cause the light did not come by sufficiently early to suit 
their fancy. | ordered the torch carrier, who lights the lamps, 
to pass up base and the first tier on the East end of the 
South Wing. Perhaps this will teach them a lesson. 


October 3—Guard Davis reported Dwyer, No. 1120, for 
Smoking in his cell after lights out. This convict smug] 
Smirked ai me and said the rule applies only to tobacco and 
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that there was no rule against smoking corn silk which he 
obtained at the horse barn. This is a technicality which 
you will have to rule upon, but | believe the deed warrants 
a stiffer punishment than usual for the infraction, as it in- 
dicates the twisted thinking and scheming these convicts 
use in circumventing laws and standard regulations. 


October 4—The South Wall guard, Bailey, reports he saw 
a figure slinking along the railroad tracks during the early 
morning hours. He gave a warning shout to halt, but who- 
ever it was escaped into the darkness. | made an immediate 
count and all the convicts were accounted for. 


October 5— The night has again passed off quietly within 
the prison. There has been no symptoms of hostility shown 
by any of the more dangerous convicts and no apparent in- 
dication of their evil intent. No. 32, West, was this evening 
punished with a ball and chain for taking a pair of shoes 
that belonged to the contract boss, and converting them to 
his own use. He remarked that he didn’t care much about 
wearing them anyway; they made his ‘‘dogs’’ tired and gave 
him corns. But his observation came a bit too late to pre- 
vent him from being punished. | call your attention to the 
term ‘‘dogs,’’ Warden. West claims it means sore feet or 
‘tbarking’’ feet. Thisis my first acquaintance with the word. 
One certainly has to have a sharp mind in order to keep up 
with the way these convicts murder the ‘‘King’s English.”’ 


October 6— There have been some unaccountable noises 
coming from the West Wing. The noises occurred once at 
2:30 and again at about 3:00 o’clock this morning. It sound- 
ed like a sharp blow of iron upon iron, and came from the 
North side of the cell house near the end of the Wing. | 
hurriedly took my night lamp and went to the vicinity of 
Cavanaugh’s cell because | thought he might be up to some- 
thing. He wasn’t though, being sound asleep when | flashed 
my light in on him. | am inclined to think that one of the 
baffled convicts struck his cell door a blow with something 
to annoy the guard to see if the guard was awake. They of- 
ten do this just to see the guard scurry inquisitively around 
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the cell house, and then they laugh boisterously at his an- 
tics and serenade him with cat-calls. | say this because 
after a thorough search nothing was found. 


October 7— The prisoners have been exceedingly quiet dur- 
ing the evening and throughout the night, with the exception 
of Inseman, who had two more attacks of his malady during 
the night. A dose of medicine put yp by the Doctor quieted 
him in each instance. Guard Van Fleet reported No. 2361, 
Crabbe, for refusing to give up a razor. At first | thought 
the convict was going to be troublesome, but after a bit of 
persuasion! managed to get the razor from him. There should 
be some other arrangement for these men to get their beards 
shaved. If the thought ever occurred to them they could do 
considerable damage with a Straight razor, before it could 
be taken away from them. It may not be amiss to State at 
this time, that Slavin, No. 27, has worked faithfully since 
his punishment with lashes on September 25th. 


October 8—Hanson, No. 914, a night cook, was missing at 
the midnight count. | sent Guard Cole to the Michigan Cen- 
tral tracks to scout about in case the missing convict should 
attempt to board the early morning freight train which passes 
through. The Sheriff reports, however, that strangers on 
horseback were seen hanging about a saloon until 11:30 
p.m.,and swiftly left town shortly after twelve. He believes 
they may have rescued Hanson, and if so, they have by now 
crossed the Ohio border. 


October 9—No sign of Hanson, No. 914, was found, although 
we spent hours searching the basement and warehouses for 
a trace of him. | maintained fires near the walls but feel 
this is a needless gesture as the convict had ample oppor- 
tunity to escape from the kitchen, unobserved. 


October 10—Lewis, No. 1981, claims he has something im- 
portant to tell about Hanson’s escape. | do not believe a 
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word this man says, as he is completely unreliable and 
merely seeks to focus attention upon himself. Hanson would 
not so much as look at Lewis let alone talk to him, or trust 
him with any confidence. Every time something untoward 
occurs, Lewis and a great many others of his ilk always 
pretend to know much more than anybody else about what 
has happened. Once in a great while we learn something 
new, but not often and not of much importance then, how- 
ever, it is just enough so that we cannot ignore them, 
although they are pests of the first order. 


October 11—The night passed quietly except for a couple 
of prowling tom cats that got into a battle around midnight 
near the West Wing. The noise was so terrific as to awaken 
all the convicts in that section and the men verbally joined 
the conflict causing a general disturbance till Guard Lister 
threw a pail of water on the tom cats and they vanished into 
the darkness to find someplace where they could dry out 
and get warm. The convicts then quieted down and went 
back to sleep. There seems tc be an unusual number of 
these feline critters prowling about the prison this time of 
year and something should be done to reduce their numbers, 
although | do not know what. 


October 12 —Perigree, No. 1855, is getting more pugnacious 
by the minute. | fear some stern measures will have to be 
taken to bring this French-Canadian under control. Tonight, 
he offered to fight any man alive, provided he could get a 
pair of woodsman’s, spiked, hob-nailed boots. He demon- 
strated his prowess this night by jumping high in the air 
and kicking Smitts, No. 2577, brutally in the head with both 
feet. For a little creature he is agile enough. | chalked him 
in and refer him to you, Warden, for appropriate discipline. 
| recommend ten or fifteen bats with the lash, for this con- 
vict must be conquered now or never. On my next round of 
inspection, | discovered Perigree had removed the chalk 
mark, thinking to remove the punishment he will get by such 
adroit scheming. | told him his scheme wouldn’t work, for 
his name would be penned in my report ledger and that you 
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would read it firstthing on the morrow. He cursed me round- 
ly. 


Ociober 13—Guard Lister came to me at midnight and re- 
ports that he heard sounds like someone trying to saw out 
of a cell. | accompanied the guard to the place he heard the 
sounds, thinking to prevent such an outbreak, but our trip 
was for naught. The sawing-like sounds were coming from 
the cell of Miller, No. 1626, without a doubt, but Miller was 
asleep. The cause of the noise in this case was the grind- 
ing of teeth, a habit Miller has developed recently. | marvei 
he has any teeth left, so heavily does he grind them. Per- 
haps it is for al! the evil he has done in this world. He has 
bragged a lot about the many crimes he has got away with. 
Perhaps the Doctor can suggest a remedy for this affliction 
of Miller’s which is annoying no end. 


October 14—Ali was quiet throughout the prison. So much 
so that the very quietness was somewhat disturbing in it- 
self. 


October 15—!t was fairly quiet again, save for complaints 
about the cold weather and lack of heat. Some of the con- 
victs yelled out, ‘Tell that old devi! to get some fire started: 
we're cold as icebergs in here.’’ That old devil to whom 
they were referring happens to be the engineer, and when i 
called down to him | discovered he had gone home early. 
Some arrangement should be made to prevent this sort of 
negligence in the future, especially during coid weather, 
for, although these convicts would complain about the 
Saints themseives, this is one time when there is some 
merit to their grumbling. | feel the chill myself and had to 
wear my greatcoat to keep from being uncomfortable. 


October 16 — Guard Baird reported at 2:30 a.m. that he heard 
a low whistle near his post. As ! was busy unlocking the 
early cook shift, | sent Guard Hewlitt to investigate, and 
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he reported he caught the same noise, which sounded like a 
signal. | immediately sent armed guards about the South 
Wall, but no untoward event occurred. It may have been 
merely the wind moaning through the eaves that was heard, 
but we could nottake that chance so | kept up the vigilance 
throughout the remainder of the night. 


October 17 —Cook, No. 3139, became hysterical and blub- 
bered about a letter he received from his wife. It seems 
she wrote she was headed out West with another man. Cook 
is only serving a one year term, but he is a thoroughly bad 
actor and if this convict ever catches up with his wife | 
have an idea there will be a shooting scrape. He only has 
three months left to complete his sentence. 


October 18 —!t was necessary for,.me to put the iron hat on 
Cook, No. 3139, this night for disobeying an order given 
him by the Keeper. As a mild disciplinary measure, the iron 
hat may prove to be effective. The only difficulty | have 
encountered is the fitting of the basket-shaped contrivance 
over a refractory convict’s head. As a suggestion, may | 
point out that perhaps the shaping of the iron strips to bet- 
ter fit the head of the convict might make a difference; and, 
as the convict is to wear the iron hat day and night until 


the period of his punishment is over, a neater fit would 
eliminate such sores as occur from chafing caused by the 
constant wearing of the hat. 


October 19 — The night passed off quietly barring the lament- 
able accident that happened to Keeper Rowan. Someone, 
and | am convinced it was a convict, opened the main sewer 
cover in the basement. Rowan, walking in the darkness, 
stepped into it. The cover was in place at count time when 
| inspected the basement previously. All the guards on duty 
stoutly deny any knowledge of the circumstances. Rowan, 
was removed to the hospital downtown. 


October 20 —Muhlberg, No. 1092, was unable to attend school 
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having received ten licks witn the leather strap during the 
the afternoon for stealing leather from the contract shop. 
Was he excused by the Doctor? Carey, Jumbo and Brahm, 
all who have been on good behavior for the past few nights. 
made up for lost time tonight by screaming and raising a 
rumpus in general. | warned them they’d get tne water treat- 
ment if they didn’t stop their noise. Carey, No. 3113, had 
the insolence to yell, "'Bring on your old hose, | need a 
bath anyway.’’ | opened the window first letting in the cold 
fail air, and one squirt from the force pump silenced him at 
Once, and he begged to have the windows closed again. | 
told him if he so much as lets another peep out this night 
I'd keep the windows wide open. He promised to remain 
Quiet and he did, and that was that. | rather think he fears 
the cold more than anything eise. 


October 21—The low whistle was heard again by Baird. 
This time there was no wind blowing. A West Wing convict 
informs that there is a plot hatching to make a break on the 
walls. | ordered the entire wing to be searched but no con- 
traband was found except three cigars which were stolen 
from the contract shop by Leslie, No. 1102. He is an old 
Offender in this, and although punishment seems to do him 
no good, | chalked him in. 


October 22—This has been another quiet peaceable night. 
with nothing visible happening contrary to good order and 
discipline. A request was handed me this night, Warden, by 
No. 2804, Palmer, who desires an interview with you. | told 
him that you would see him at your convenience. Warden’s 
Note: You will again instruct the hospital guard to prevent 
the use of the elevators by convicts working in the hospita! 
during the time fo the evening school. You wil! also preven: 
the use of the elevator from the doctor’s office during the 
Same period. It has come to my attention that when these 
elevators are used by the convicts, the lifts are sometimes 
Stopped between floors so that they can fight without the 
interference or knowledge of the guards. 
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October 23—The night just past was quiet, though Keeper 
Baldwin again reported Andrews, No. 718, this time for 
fighting with Ball, No. 554, in the shop. Andrews insisted 
that it was a frame, that Ball, Keeper Baldwin’s private 
snitch, was egged into picking a fight with him and actually 
struck the first blow. However, by order of the Deputy War- 
den, Andrews was treated to five bats with a leather strap 
in the West Wing, and in the presence of the Physician. 


October 24—Winston, No. 3193, made a great uproar in the 
prison early in the evening by yelling atthe top of his voice, 
“Murder! Help! Murder! My God, they’re killing me.’’ The 
convict could not be pacified by any of the methods we re- 
sorted to while in his cell. With assistance of Guard Lister 
| brought him out, handcuffed him and tied his feet together 
with arope. Shortly thereafter he slipped out to tramp around 
the wing, | then put him in the middle of the hall where he 
has remained all night. | offered several times to take off 
the handcuffs and let him return to his cell and bed, but he 
would not hear of it. | cannot imagine what might have 
caused this convict’s sudden violent outburst. No. 3075, 
Savage, and No. 3119, Kelly, were brought down from the 
hospital for attempting to Saw off the bars on the window in 
one of the rooms. | have them securely locked in separate 
cells. This has indeed been a hectic night for us all. 


October 25— The prison has been quiet throughout, except 
for calls of ‘Light up’’ by convicts in the East Wing. This 
happens each year when the sun begins to set earlier and 
twilight settles into darkness of night so much sooner. 


October 26 — Bailey, No. 978, was this evening reported by 
his foreman for using insolent and profane language and for 
talking so loudly that he could be heard all over the shop. 
The convict used some choice words in his discourse, the 
foreman said: words that can be heard only in prison. It 
seems that Bailey became very indignant because his word 
was doubted about the ownership of an oil can he had in 
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his possession and so, as convicts would say, “he blew 
up.’’ Otherwise, all has been quiet and peaceful within the 
prison. 


October 27 —Keeper Andrews reported Davis, No. 404, for 
not doing his duty in a proper manner. Ordered to iron six 
wagon gears, Davis’ attitude was both surly and uncooper- 
ative, and he declared that he was already working like a 
horse. Keeper Andrews sent for the Deputy Warden who, in- 
formed of the facts, ordered Davis to do the six gears. Davis 
grudgingly set to work. He did five of the gears, and then 
quit work, refusing to finish the sixth. Davis was then call- 
ed to the Deputy Warden’s office and told that his daily 
task was six gears. Davis said that he intended to work 
from bell to bell, and that six gears couldn’t be done in the 
regular day and that he wasn’t planning on getting in any 
‘‘damned overtime for the State of Michigan.’’ This meant 
that he intends to work unusually slow to avoid a decent 
day’s work. As a result, and by order of the Deputy Warden, 
Davis, No. 404, was escorted to the West Wing and given 
three bats with a leather strap, in the presence of the Phy- 
sician. 


October 28—! am happy to report that Davis, No. 404, has 
reformed. | was informed by Keeper Andrews that he not 
Only turned in his task of six gears, but that he ironed an 
additional one to make up for the one he failed to complete 
On his previous day’s work. This truly indicates the effect- 
iveness of well-seasoned leather when applied properly and 
with sufficient force. 


October 29—Andrews, No. 718, was reported by Keeper 
Baldwin for refusing to obey the directions of the foreman, 
and for threatening to assault the foreman. Placing his hand 
on the foreman’s shoulder, Andrews said, ‘‘Mr. Screw, if 
you don’t keep away from me 1’ll be forced to massage your 
kisser with my knuckles.’’ On being reported, Andrews was 
brought to the Hall Office and later taken to the West Wing 
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where he received twenty-three bats with a leather strap, 
by order of the Deputy Warden. 


October 30—Guard McGilvary was posted along the South 
Wall last night. Except for a hobo found sleeping under a 
bridge near the creek, no person was seen in the vicinity of 
the prison. The night has passed quietly and smoothly in- 
side the prison and, of course, when such is the case, there 
is little to report. | have noticed nothing particular about 
the actions of Cavanaugh or his confederates, but Lewis, 
No. 2981, has something to tell. The new guard, Johnson 
has been on his feet most of the night, which is a slightly 
different picture from the usual, and clearly demonstrates 
that one man, at least is on the alert and not wearing out 
his blue-serge on a chair as so many of the others do. It is 
hard, of course, to tell just how long his enthusiasm will 
endure. 


October 31—A brisk fall wind rattled the windows in their 
loose frames all evening and caused considerable ribald 
comment from the convicts. Each time a gustof wind caused 
a rattling and a banging, the cranks went to work. They 
groaned and begged, imploring that something be done to 
stop the infernal racket. One crank kept screaming, ‘‘Oh, 
my nerves! My damned jangled, jarred nerves,’’ while anoth- 
er kept shouting, ‘‘My Senator will hear about this, you 
nail saving pennypinchers.’’ There was nothing that | could 
do, because | have complained about this situation before 
and asked that it be corrected. It does disturb the men’s 
honest or dishonest sleep, particularly the guard in the 
West Wing who has a habit of dropping off at 3:00 a.m. It is 
too bad that, with ali usual petty troubles the Keepers ex- 
perience from the convicts in here, they must be burdened 
with needless annoyances which could be well eliminated. 
| took it upon myself to see the carpenter foreman this morn- 
ing, and | explained the situation before going home. He 
told me to ‘‘go fly a kite.’’ Well, | told him that it could be 
easily done with all the wind that comes into the wings 
through the places which he, as an alleged carpenter, re- 
fuses to fix and that is one time when true words were spo- 
ken in jest. 
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November 1— There has been some noise going on outside 
the prison all night. A brass band riding about in a wagon 
passed the prison several times tooting and hollering in a 
raucous manner, unpleasant to my ears. | understand it is 
electioneering of some sort, but | vow if my vote was court- 
ed by such tin-horning, |'d vote for the other candidate for 
spite. The noiSesome campaign was contagious and the 
convicts picked up where the electioneers left off. ‘‘We 
want Charley, the Torch, for guv’nor. We want the Torch,”’ 
they began yelling. Charley McConigel, No. 2182, is a horse 
thief and an arsonist. | shudder to think of the state of af- 
fairs if such a thing could conceivably occur. No man’s 
horse wouldbe safeina barn andthe heat would be let loose 
throughout the state. His term would no doubt end in a blaze 
of waste and destruction — which wouldn’t be too unlike some 
we have already had after all. 


November 2—Bently, No. 2153, complains he does not get 
enough to eat. Perchance it’s a good thing he is in prison 
for it would take a millionaire, no less, to adequately stock 
his gluttonous belly. | watched him at suppertime especial- 
ly, and this is what this gastronomic freak consumed: 14 
slices of bread, four cups of coffee, four heaped trays of 
pan-fried potatoes (his own and those of three convicts sit- 
near him), three helpings of rice pudding (which two other 
convicts contributed to him because they didn’t like rice 
pudding), and five large helpings of pickled beets, four 
other convicts passing on their portion to him. 


November 3— Lack of oil is becoming a common occurence. 
The convicts are complaining more than a little about this. 
| don’t Know what must be done to make them realize they 
are the ones to blame for not exercising proper economy. | 
find that many convicts neglect to turn down their lamps 
when they go to school or prayer meeting. | have, therefore, 
instructed the guards that none is to leave his cell unti! 
ithe lamp has been extinguished. This procedure reauires 
passing the torch a second time, but will save substantially 
On oil. 


November 4— Just after the bell there was a lot of hand- 
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Clapping in the East Wing in applause to a tune played on 
a banjo by one of the convicts. | cannot condone this ap- 
plause, though frankly it was merited. This convict plays 
as neat a banjo ditty as I’ve heard in some time, and | favor 
this instrument somewhat more than others. While all this 
was going on Guard Williams suffereda severe heart attack. 
He became quite blue and complained of intense pain. | 
called the Doctor who responded promptly but he gives lit- 
tle hope for the recovery of this fine officer. 


November 5— Guard Conway reported at 2:00 a.m. thai he 
thought that Harford, No. 492, was dead in his cell. On in- 
vestigation we found him very much alive, though smelling 
strongly of applejack. Some of the scoundrels have evident- 
ly brewed another batch of juice, and Harford drank more 
than his share. There’s no getting the story out of him to- 
night, however, not in the condition he is in, so | ordered 
him taken to a solitary cell. This is not a new experience 
for the convict by any means. | had an idea there was a 
suspicious aroma present in the hay barn, and now we shall 
have a thorough investigation down there. It should have 
been done before this, but the guard staff being limited as 
itis, there were hardly enough men for the necessary duties. 


November 6 — James Jackson, No. 46, claims his right name 
is William Notter. He is a lifer and received a letter from 
his wife, who informed him that she was obtaining a divorce. 
He was found by the new guard, Chuck Ebert, hanging by 
the neck from the top of his cell door. Guard Ebert was 
pretty well shaken by the experience, but had sense enough 
to cut the rope before calling for help. And it was his pre- 
sence of mind that no doubt saved the convict’s life, for he 
recovered in a couple of hours albeit his face began turning 
purple. Sometimes | wonder if a lifer such as this would not 
be better off dead than existing in a dreary living-death. 


November 7— Variety marked the usual prison procedure 
this night just past. At 11:30 Guard Foote pulled open the 
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door of cell No. 5, third gallery, West and discovered that 
the convict was gone. He reported it to me and | climbed to 
the top of the cell block with a dark lantern. | reasoned that 
it was the jogical place for him to be, and there he was. | 
called to him to come down and he called back, ‘If you 
want me bad enough come up and get me, otherwise go soak 
your head.’’ He also flowered his statement with several 
uncomplimentary remarks about my perentage and the habits 
of guards in general. | sent Guard Foote and Lapham, whom 
| found dozing at their hospital post, to the roof to capture 
the prisoner, while | investigated the cell and found, by the 
door card, the man was Forrest, No. 855. He had rigged up 
a gadget which gooked his door and which was held to the 
floor, which he manipulated through a hole in the door once 
he had been let out for the evening school. However, he 
had not given the hook contrivance the proper manipulation, 
before shinnying up the door to the roof and it had failed to 
hold when Guard Foote tried it during his regular rounds. In 
the meantime, Forrest had offered considerable resistance 
and when Guard Foote and Lapham returned with the prison- 
er from the roof, all three were considerably disheveled. 


Forrest had a knife and a screwdriver in his possession, 
but he had not been able to use them, thanks to the fore- 
thought of the guard who prevented his several attempts to 
get at his pockets. | locked Forrest in a basement cell and 
instructed Foote to escort Lapham back to the hospital 
where they might administer to each other’s superficial 
wounds. As for Forrest, it is my opinion that he be treated 
leniently in view of his hitherto perfect record and the fact 
that he is a lifer with no hope of ever getting out. But, for 
his vile and offensive language, which was directed against 
his superiors, | recommend stern measures. At 1:30 in the 
morning Guard Foote discovered another door open, but the 
Prisoner, 68 third, West was in his cell and sleeping, with- 
out knowledge of the unlocked door. Blame for this situation 
is due Guard Coepin, who has been warned about being too 
hasty in locking up nights. He must have shot the bolt only 
Slightly, so that, the first time Foote tried the door, the jar 
was enough to slip the bolt all the way back without caus- 
ing the door to open. Guard Foote made a great show of his 
zealousness before quitting for the day, but it does not pay 
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to have these new men getting the swellhead, so | took the 
air out of his sails by reminding him that, had he, as he 
professed to be, been doing his job he would have found 
the door open at 11:30, when making his first round. 


November 8—Jackson, the convict who tried to hang him- 
self a few nights previously, lies still and quiet like a dead 
man in his cell. He will neither speak nor answer when spo- 
ken to, and will not take even coffee or water when offered 
to him. | recommend that he be moved to a hospital cell 
where a close watch can be kept over him, and feeding can 
be forced upon him, otherwise | suspect he will slowly 
starve himself to death, after failing in a quicker method 
the other night. 


November 9—As the years stretch out and my Service at 
the prison lengthens | receive hundreds of strange and un- 
usual requests. But the strangest of all came to me this 
night, written in a scrawling, half-illiterate hand. It was 
signed simply No. 2296. And, of all things, it was a request 
for permission to build air castles. | do not understand how 
this convict plans to build air castles, but | made haste to 
issue a tinker’s permit to him for this purpose before it 
slipped my mind and | entered it in the back of the Journal 
on page 284. Mayhap the poor soul will find some sort of 
release mentally from the duress of his confinement by re- 
ceiving this permit and attention from his Keeper. 


November 10—Thereis little to report during the night past, 
other than that convict Frank Price, No. 728, was found to 


have destroyed a pair of state shoes. Hallmaster Wood re- 
ported as follows: ‘'l must charge Price, No. 728, with will- 
fully destroying his shoes by wearing them until they were 
unfit for repair or further use. Thus the soles are so far 
gone as to be useless while the uppers are as good as new, 
yet cannot be utilized for wear. | also wish to report Price 
for using abusive language and telling me that he can wear 
these shoes as long as he damned well pleases and all | 
should worry about is that he don’t wear them out beating 
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Out a lament on my empty skull. | attempted to inform Price 
as to the care of his clothes, and the proper relation be- 
tween convict and custodian, but that only resulted in 
further unprintable language.’’ As a result of Halimaster 
Wood’s report, | feel that Price, who has been getting out 
of line lately, is due for a treatment in manners, particularly 
with the leather strap applicator. By order of the Deputy 
Warden five days of his good time were taken from Price, 
and he was soundly lectured on his behavior. 


November 11—Keeper Gallup reports Congdon, No. 790, for 
refusing to complete his day’s task. On the way to his cell, 
after being reported, Congdon said to the Keeper, ‘‘You can 
report me or not, for all | care. But I’Il do only what the 
human body will stand. I’m no slave, and I’d advise you to 
Study the Emancipation Declaration ff you can get some- 
body to read to you.’ Keeper Gallup, in reporting this con- 
vict, also made it clear he was irked at the convict’s 
insinuation that he can’t read and assured me that he went 
as far as the 3rd grade which is sufficient for reading the 
necessary orders and writing out complaints. | assured him 
that he had an ample education, instructing him not to take 
to heart everything these disgruntled convicts Say. By order 
of the Deputy Warden, No. 790 was taken to the West Wing 
and given seven bats with aleather strap in the presence of 
the Physician. 


November 12—It is my duty to report Maloy, No. 2109, for 
Creating a disturbance. Maloy is one of the more notorious 
Cranks who just can’t stand peace and quiet. At about 11:00 
o’clock Maloy began whooping it up until | threatened to 
Souse him with a full bucket of very cold water. He agreed 
to quiet down, but then again about 1:00 a.m. he started in 
again, and kept it up even after | threatened him with the 
water. He had been listening to other convicts who assured 
him that | was bluffing, and he went too far by daring me to 
wet him. |, therefore, heaved a full bucket on him, which 
shut him up pronto—much to the glee of the other convicts 
who called him an ‘‘addle-brained sucker’’ for taking their 
advice. Clarkson, the convict who revealed the escape plot 
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awhile back, called me to his cell and trembling told me 
that he was in deadly fear of his life, as the ones involved 
had learned he ‘‘peached on them’’ by some remote means. 
| told him that we would provide necessary protection, but 
he was dubious, saying that promises were no defense a- 
gainst a sharp ‘‘shiv’’ in the hands of a prisoner who has 
been put ‘‘on the spot.’’ As a result, I’d like to talk this 
over with you Warden, for it sometimes requires the wisdom 
of a Solomon, and the authority of a governor to take the 
proper and necessary steps in some of the problems which 
confront a Night Keeper. The convicts have no more liking 
for these weaklings than we do, but it is our job to protect 
the Judas among them if we hope to encourage their useful- 
ness. 


November 13— The cell blocks were serene during the past 
night, and the only entry to mar an otherwise clean report 
is a complaint by Keeper Williams, against convict Fisher, 
No. 794, for turning in bad work. Only 120 bunches of straw 
out of Fisher’s 700 bunch daily task were acceptable to the 
contractors. When reprimanded by Keeper Williams for his 
poor workmanship, Fisher laid down his tools and became 
insolent. ‘‘l’d advise you and Lesher (the manager) and 
Barger (the foreman) to practice what you preach. |’m doing 
my work as best | can and according to the way | was told. 
if! was less a gentleman I’d resent your ordering me around 
with less conversation and more force. Now scram!’’ No. 
794was taken to his cell by order of the Deputy and chalked 
in from 6:00 p.m. to 9:00 a.m., later he was taken to the 
West Wing and given twenty bats with the leather strap in 
the presence of the Physician. 


Novemher 14—One of ithe more comical occurrences took 
place to relieve the monotony that clings so heavily about 
the prison as a rule. |t was one of the funniest things | have 
witnessed for some time. It sent me about my duties chuck- 
ling the while and lifted the depression | always feel while 
among these iocked, caged prisoners. Our two oldest con- 
victs, Moses Talbot, No. 36, who is 72 years old, has a 
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long, flowing beard and goes about with the aid of a cane, 
and William McDonald, No. 52, only one year younger, who 
also has a white beard and walks about with a noticeable 
limp, got into a tussel. Neither one could hurt a fly, for 
they are weak and infirm. They did grab each others’ whis- 
kers, and pulled and yanked and pulled. Their voices being 
weak, too, the noise of their yelling and hollering was 
barely heard. When | found them they were both sitting on 
the floor exhausted, but still clutching each other by the 
beard and hurling whispered epithets at each other. Upon 
investigation | learned the reason for the fracas. They both 
Claimed to know a certain New York actress in the earlier 
days and they both denied the other was acquainted with 
her. | doubt that either of them knew the actress who was 
the cause of the dispute. | told them to get up off the floor 
and shake hands with each other or! would order their whis- 
kers to be shaved. This frightened them more than a little 
and they walked in friendship again. 


November 15—Another quiet evening passed with but one 
minor incident. At about 2:00-a.m., French, No. 139, shat- 
tered the stillness of the block with an agonizing scream 
that brought Guard Dodge a-running. !t developed that French, 
while having a nightmare, became intangled in his bed cov- 
ers and was slowly strangling himself. Guard Dodge quickly 
extricated the convict from his bed covers and quieted him. 
Some of the other convicts, aroused by French’s screams, 
growled about being awakened. But they soon subsided and 
everything returned to normal. 


November 16 — Fisher, No. 794, was again the subject of a 
report by Keeper Williams, charged with not doing his work 
in the broom contract. Instead of sizing 700 bunches of 
brooms, he completed only 415 bunches by quitting time. 
In addition, he failed to come out of his cell this morning 
at unlock time. When ordered by the Physician to go to his 
work assignment, Fisher flatly refused and he would not 
budge from that stand. It was at this time that the Physician 
noticed a red mark, about an inch wide, which circled Fish- 
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er’s neck. When asked to explain the bruise, the convict 
replied that he was tired of living and did not care what 
became of him. ‘'If I’m going to be worked and worried to 
death, | may as well help it along,’’ he said. ‘‘And | would 
have made a good job of it, too, if my damned belt had not 
busted.’’ At this point Fisher’s voice rose hysterically and 
he screamed, ‘‘Who knows better than me how much | can 
stand. Well, why don’t you go away and stop staring at me 
like that. Go ’way | say, leave me be.’’ The convict lost 
all control of himself at this point and the Physician gave 
him a hypodermic injection to quiet him. He was removed to 
the asylum. By order of the Deputy, Fisher, No. 794, will 
be confined to the asyium uniil a Gure .s effected. 


November 17—! was made a Startling offer this night just 
past by convict Drake, No. 999, who claims to have heard 
the call and wishes permission to save the convict popula- 
tion from eternal perdition. Summoned by Guard Foote, who 
informed me that Drake wished to see me, ! went to the con- 
vict’s celiand found him walking up and down his cell, 
reading aloud to himself from his Bible. Asked why he 
wished to see me, he replied, ‘It isn’t you | wish to see 
sO much as the Warden, but you’ll do as an emissary. Here’s 
what | would like you to do. You people aren’t getting any- 
where with these prisoners and do you know why? It is be- 
Cause they are ungodly and because you have no sure-fire 
way of bringing them face to face with the Lord. Their 
solution is not in rules, or prison shops, or courts, or clubs, 
but it is right here,’’ he thumped his Bible excitedly, ‘‘and 
| have been chosen by the Lord to impart the word to them. 
So, just tell the Warden that | want to address my fellow 
convicts in the chapel; that | also want permission to visit 
their cell and bring them the word. Just let me do this; let 
me preach the word of God to these men and !'ll show you 
that prisons and bars are not needed. Yes, |’l! prove to the 
tax-payers that these buildings and these bars are just a 
premeditated plotto shut out God and his healing influences 
from these men so that a bunch of athiests can get paid by 
avoiding honest work.’’ | advised Drake to watch his tongue 
and desist such talk or he’d find himself in a spot where 
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even his Bible will not do him any good. What to do with 
this man is a problem, Warden. | am heartily in accord with 
him enjoying to the full his religious fervor, but he must be 
insane to propose speaking to his fellow convicts and sell- 
ing them religious release. |’m afraid if that were permitted, 
his fellow convicts would do him bodily harm, or ridicule 
him and accuse him of pulling the ‘‘religious racket.”’ 


November 18— Tonight, after pausing a few moments before 
the cell of No. 2026, Rozin, he wheeled about and said, 
‘'Don’t stare, Purves. Makes me feel you’re undressing me 
with your eyes. I’m a modest man, and you make me feel 
ashamed.’’ | took it lightly, Said nothing, and walked away. 
As | moved off | could hear him mumble fairly loud, ‘'l’m as 
good a man as our President. |’m a practical, everyday citi- 
zen; man of moderate means, with no very marked ambition.”’ 
This man has been a reasonably well-behaved and average 
worker; but since the wagon shop foreman accused him of 
stealing wood, and because of certain other remarks he has 
made, | fear he must be watched closely. 


November 19— Peace and quiet prevailed throughout the cell 
block during the night. However, Guard Wing brought me a 
report that Sweeny insisted upon improving his marksman- 
ship by pelting bread-balls against the bold head of a con- 
vict seated across from him and refused to leave the table 
and go to the Hall Office when ordered to do so. According 
to Guard Wing, No. 138 was having a merry time throwing 
bread about on the table and waxing garrulous withconvicts 
seated nearhim. When he came tothe guard’s notice, Sweeny 
was exhibiting his unerring aim by Scoring direct hits upon 
the bald pate of his human target. Each time the bald one 
bent over to sip a spoonful of porridge a ball of bread would 
come zinging across the aisle and spat against his naked 
dome. He perked his head up quickly at each occurrence in 
an effort to apprehend the culprit, but he always found 
Sweeny eating his porridge in an angelic manner. Guard 
Wing ordered Sweeny to leave the table and accompany him 
to the Hall Office, but the latter sullenly refused to obey. 
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‘'You’ll have to wait,’’ he replied insolently. ‘‘l’m not 
through with my breakfast yet.’’ After several futile attempts 
to budge the man from his position, Guard Wing hurried away 
to fetch the Deputy Warden. 


November 20—The supreme perversity of Some men is 
enough to try the patience of an angel. Such an uncouth 
rowdy, for instance, as McDonald, No. 396, who was re- 
ported by Guard Dodge for disobedience, insolence and 
profanity. When advised by his shop foreman that he should 
be more careful in the matter of breaking barrels, McDonald 
is reported to have retorted, ‘‘What the hell have you got to 
holler about? I’m doing my work ain’t 1?’’ Foreman Towne 
says that No. 396 has acted in a contrary manner and has 
gone about his work with a mean, cross disposition for 
several days. Once, the foreman says, he picked up a barrel 
threw it across the shop, causing no little confusion and 
uproar. When upbraided by the foreman, No. 396 struck a 
bellicose attitude indicating that he was in a mood for trou- 
ble, and shouted, ‘‘Stay away from me, barrelhead!’’ The 
foreman says that he tried with considerable patience to 
reason with the fellow, but had no sooner turned on his heel 
than No. 396 was up to his old deviltry again. This time he 
walked over to the windlass and deliberately smashed a 
stave. Again rebuffed by the foreman, he said with a surly 
snarl, ‘‘How in hell is a man going to windlass a barrel 
without splitting the staves?’’ The foreman says he greatly 
fears that No. 396’s conduct as above related is setting a 
bad example for the rest of the shop and might greatly im- 
pair future disciplining efforts. By order of the Deputy 
Warden, No. 396 was chalked in his cell for a period of 10 
days, with all lights, reading and correspondence suspended 
for that length of time. 


November 21—But tonight it is different again. Carey, who 
was interested in the Rozin and others’ battle of words the 
night before last, renewed the talk about Rozin comparing 
himself with the President. Then Carey, who seemingly 
knows little about anything other than being a thorn in my 
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side, brought in the name of the late assassinated ex-Presi- 
dent Garfield. Although Garfield was shot only lasi year, 
Carey doesn’t seem to know this, and spoke of the man as 
if he is still alive. In fact, Carey says he will have his 
family get out the vcte, for Garfield, when we hold our next 
national election. Carey, and Willets and Moorman, who 
sided in with them and shoo’d the others on, were chalked 
in, which | suspected is what they aimed anyway. | some- 
times wonder if Job himself could stand this crowd for very 
long. |’ve wondered too, if they don’t turn away from their 
daytime duties, so that they might have capers and verbal 
broadsides to fire at us during the night. 


November 22—No. 1257, Cloti, who thinks nothing of call- 
ing a guard or anyone else the vilest kind of name, looked 
me squarely in the eye and asked me to recommend him to 
the Priest as a fit man to serve Mass. After | caught my 
breath, he setme back again by asking No. 2871, Underwood, 
be also recommended to serve with him as Altar boy. Maybe 
Cloti’s recent escapading, dousing himself with water, will 
be submitted to me as evidence that he, Cloti, was prac- 
ticing baptizing himself. Where in Heaven’s name these 
convicts get their curious notions, and manage to submit 
them with such completely bland expressions, is beyondme. 
Much as !|’ve overseen them, | find it hard to keep abreast 
of their curious notions, and often wonder if | really do. 


November 23 —We have a brusque newsomer named Bush, a 
youthful man who from his first day proved to be a cross- 
grained spirit who will brook no guidance and disregards 
the notion of control. | have had a talk with him, as you 
will see by the marginal note; and almost at once had to 
place him in the dark cell and board up the door to smother 
his yelling. | see he is trying to ape the older men, as al- 
most every youngster does; and in this case, with bulineck- 
ed stubbornness. 


November 24 — Guard Warner reported two Strangers approach- 
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ed the front gate at 4:00 a.m. Apparently, they were tran- 
sients and looking for a place to sleep. When they saw the 
guard’s rifle and were challenged, they fled in terror. 


November 25—Mainly, the convicts were orderly during the 
the night. However, No. 2800, Dodd, was disturbed. This 
man, as previously reported, thinks off-center a good deal. 
Tonight he asked why the Warden won’t see him anymore. 
Says he hasn’t been able to see the Warden for over two 
months. Says he has ‘‘several things of importance’’ to take 
up. Also, Says ‘‘they’’ are down on me. Incidentally, he’s 
still tinkering with ‘‘his’’ invention, a cotton gin that will 
turn out real gin. Dodd grows more impulsive in all his 
actions, as time goes— moves about as if he is eternally 
running to a fire. 


November 26 — Except for No. 1324, Aye, all has been quiet 
tonight. Aye said to Guard Dietwyler, ‘‘Wish you’d slit my 
gizzard. They work a man all day, and then shut him up in 
this hole all night.’’ Mr. Dietwyler and myself suspect that, 
in Aye, we have a candidate for the asylum, sooner or later. 


November 27 —No adverse comments on tonight, except that 
| thought | heard snoring somewhere near the guard’s desk. 
However, on tiptoeing, | found Guard Dickens awake, albeit 
looking a mite drowsy. He said he, too, heard the sound, 
and felt it came from the cell occupied by No. 2340, Inse- 
man. Since we gave Inseman some fit medicine, per Doctor’s 
orders, which was labeled chloral hydrate and is a sedative, 
we found Inseman to be wide awake and complaining sleep- 
ness. | guess the snoring came from some other source. 


November 28—Convict Ryce, No. 334, was reported this 
evening for talking in the cigar contract shop. He has been 
twice reported before this and let off with a reprimand. 
Ryce is a very stubborn fellow and has often been taken to 
task with the bat for disobedience of rules and his keepers’ 
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orders. He seems determined to do as he pleases without 
regard to consequences. The convict was taken to the West 
end of the West Wing where he was ladled twelve bats on 
the tender part of his anatomy, in accordance with the Dep- 
uty Warden’s orders. 


November 29 — Withthe exception of some noise from Carey, 
which is not unusual as he is a bit off in the head, the 
Prisoners have all been quiet and orderly until 4:30 this 
morning when there was quite a flurry of noise coming from 
the convicts in the West Wing. What caused the sudden 
commotions, | do not know, but | let the convicts know that 
any more of their infernal racket and their Thanksgiving 
meal would be cut off. They seem to understand language 
that aims at their bellies, because there has been no further 
noise from the West Wing. There isn’t any indication of 
Snow in the air, and | believe we may have a green Thanks- 


giving. 


November 30 — For the holiday night, this has been aremark- 
ably quiet one. There has been no more noise or disturbance 
than on ordinary nights. It was a vast improvement over 
some that | have experienced, and one that | certainly ap- 
Ppreciate. An air of contentment seemed to permeate the 
Prison for the good things provided at the holiday dinner 
table. Convicts know good food, and apparently they can 
appreciate good treatment just as well as other folks. 


December 1— The prison has been in excellent order during 
the night, with one exception. Soon after midnight the sma!|- 
er of the pumps in the coal mine acted up. Muhlberg, No. 
2006, who is new in the mine detail but seemed to under- 
Stand this old pump, was taken out by the Guard Binns. The 
pump needed a new valve, Muhlberg claimed. A valve was 
provided from the north tool room. Guard Binns and the con- 
vict went back to the mine office, where Muhlberg told the 
guard that the small rug at the door was so full of dust it 
needed to be beaten. He said, ‘'!l’m going to take this rug 
out and beat it.’’ He did. Up to now, which is 6:00 a.m., no 
hide nor hair of Muhlberg has been found. 
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December 2— Near 11:00 p.m. tonight, three men were 
brought in from Detroit. Millen, No. 2101, Mullen, No. 2102, 
and Mayhew, No. 2103. Millen and Mullen are sentenced to 
ten years, and stand convicted of burglary. Mayhew’s term 
is but one year, however, he was so lousy on admission | 
fear it will take more than twelve months to clean the con- 
victup. There were only clothes enough forthe two burglars, 
so Mayhew and his nits will have to put up with a bit of 
air, until the tailor shop opens and clothes can be stitched. 


December 3—! wish to report that all has been quiet in the 
prison as of this date, although Guard Binns, much alerted 
because of what happened to him on Dec. 1st, reports that 
No. 1881, Toombs, is acting oddly. I’Il look him over, early 
tonight. He is about ready to use his ingenuity, and probab- 
ly will. No word from Muhlberg, who seems to have taken 
that rug along too. 


December 4—Well, Toombs has returned again to what he 
soberly calls scientific indulgence. This is as crazy a no- 
tion as!’ve run onto sincel’ve dealt with convicts. Toombs, 
and his crony, lifer Costello, are working on a project they 
call ‘tradiant energy.’’ Toombs swears, and like a sea cap- 
tain, that he can prove that electricity and light travel in 
waves; that they’re related, and that if we will give him a 
piece of crystal and some fine wire to make contact with 
these alleged waves, he'll pick up voices. ‘*Something 
should be done,’’ said Toombs, ‘‘for a man with my ability 
to look into the future.’’ So, | chalked him in for the night 
and shall leave word to have his head gone over by the Doc- 
tor, first thing tomorrow. 


December 5— The night has been unusually quiet, except 
that we hadto cool Kitchener’s ardor, which was his tongue- 
lashing of his next door neighbor, Sage, called ‘'Four Bits’’ 
because of his sentence of 50 years. It took five full buck- 
ets of icy water, before Kitchener surrendered. Kitchener, 
by the way, lays claim to kinship with Lord Kitchener, of 
England.is there nothing these convicts won't lay claim to? 
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December 6—It has been too quiet, tonight. Can’t help 
think about that nonsense stirring about in Toombs’ head. 
Can anything be more ridiculous than putting a wire con- 
traption where it will catch air waves, or did Toombs say 


light waves, and on these alleged elements, hear a sound, 
let alone a human voice? 


December 7 —Word just arrived about apprehension of Muhl- 
berg, the missing cook. He was caught in a farm house near 
Hickey Corners. Gave the folks who gave him a haven a 
cock-and-bull story about being a preacher, held up and 
robbed. It turned out, as he neared the farm house (in the 
dark) he took off all his clothes, except underwear, of 
course, and hammered on the farmer’s door. They let him in. 
Believed his story. Put him to bed. Guards Wiggins and 
Wacker found Muhlberg’s tracks. An amusing thing happen- 
ed, for when the guards entered the bedroom where the con- 
vict was asllep, one guard said, ''Throw up your hands, 
Muhlberg.’’ And the other ordered, ‘'Don’t you move, Muhl- 
berg.’’ Muhlberg said, on arrival, ‘‘What’s a man to do ina 
Situation like that?’’ 


December 8 — Guard Masonreported convict Grady, No. 1661, 
for talking at the breakfast table. Grady, after being chalked 
in, said, ‘l’m goddam sick and tired of being sick and 
tired.’’ It was my aim to chalk him in for an hour; but since 
he’s so sick and tired | decided he needed some stimulating 
with the leather bat which did put the convict on his mettle. 


December 9—Ehile making my rounds of the grounds this 
evening | came upon two convicts, No. 804, Wilson, and No. 
1105, Riley, back in the lumber pile talking without per- 
mission. According to the cabinet shop Keeper, Wilson had 
been sent to the idle shop twenty minutes early. Wilson is 
an old timer, wise in his ways as a prisoner and constantly 
in hot water. Riley is one of the newcomers, and not too 
bright. | suspect some funny business, but can’t put my 
finger on it. 
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December 10 — This has been an extremely quiet night with- 
in the prison. | have kept an extra watch on the West Wing, 
as per instructions, but as yet have detected no indication 
of trouble. By your order, Warden, Murray, No. 57, was this 
evening punished with five lashes in presence of the Phy- 
sician of the prison for talking and singing in his cell. 
According to convicts who heard Murray, his singing was 
brutal. 


December 11—As the work line was halted yesterday, 
McKinney, No. 513, who was reported by Guard Dodge a 
few days ago for abusive language, held up his hand and 
asked permission to leave the ranks. Stepping up close to 
Guard Dodge, with his chin jutting out belligerantly, he 
snarled, ‘‘You damn squealer! I’ve half a notion to knock 
you up to a peak and knock the peak off.| don’t like squeal- 
ers, see?’’ 

Guard Dodge’s report follows: ‘'l told him to get back in 
line and that | would have to report him again. No sooner 
had | said it than the convict struck me in the face with his 
fist and caught hold of me. We clinched and commenced a 
furious scuffle. Keeper Lewis rushed up and tried to halt 
the struggle. He received a solid belt on the ear. Another 
convict struck me on the neck from behind, and McKinney 
ran away.”’ 

The following is the report of Keeper Lewis: ‘‘Upon going 
to the shop this morning, ! saw No. 513, McKinney, standing 
in front of Guard Dodge. He was talking excitedly and mov- 
ing his arms in a threatening manner. A moment later, the 
convict struck the guard several times. | went to where the 
men were scuffling and ordered No. 513 to desist. He paid 
no attention and kept on flailing at the guard. | then struck 
him with my cane. He released his hold on the guard and, 
whirling swiftly, hit me beside the head. Then he jumped 
back and picked up a barrel stave with the apparent inten- 
tion of clouting me with it. Again | struck him with my cane, 
this time on the head. At that he retreated a distance and 
picked up an axe. Keeping areasonable distance from Guard 
Dodge and me, he threatened to drive the axe clear through 
me if | came any nearer. Dodge dispatched a man for the 
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Deputy Warden while we held the convict at bay. No. 513 
was taken to the Hall Office by the Deputy Warden, and 
locked in a bare cell. By order of the Deputy Warden, he 
was later taken to the West end of the West Wing and given 
48 bats in the presence of the Physician. 


December 12—Affairs within the prison have progressed 
smoothly during the night just past. The convicts, cranks 
and fools have all been quiet and orderly, for a pleasant 
change. The Sheriff of Newago County came hammering for 
admittance at the front gate about 11:00 p.m., with two 
Prisoners in tow—viz, George Butler, a twelve-year man 
and John Fitzgerald, a one-year man. The Sheriff was in his 
usual state of intoxication although both prisoners were 
sober. One of these days the Sheriff will arrive with knots 
On his head, and no prisoners. 


December 13—One of the convicts this night resorted to an 
unusual trick of swallowing tobacco for the purpose of mak- 
ing himself ill, thus avoiding work in the shop and also 
avoiding punishment for arguing with a Keeper. Physician 
Kimball made out a report against the convict as follows: 
‘Charles Moore, No. 727, came to the hospital! from shop 
17 complaining of being sick and unable to work. He said 
his stomach was upset, he had a headache and general feel- 
ing of weakness over his body. Owing to some difficulties 
he had with the foreman of the shop earlier in the day, | 
Suspect that his complaint is self-inflicted and that the 
Symptoms show he swallowed tobacco to avoid work and 
punishment. On administering an emetic | found proof of 
quite a quantity of tobacco eaten to produce sickness. On 
being accused of this act, he made no denial.’’ Signed — 
E.l. Kimball, Physician. 

By order of the Deputy Warden, No. 727’s lamp, tinker 
permit and correspondence privileges were taken away from 
him for a period of three weeks. He was also restricted to a 
bread-and-water diet for the same length of time. 


December 14—Guard L.W. Lister suffered an unfortunate 
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accident last night when his foot slipped from the rail on 
which he was standing while peering into the cells on the 
gallery above. He fell to the base floor of the West Wing 
with an awful thud. When we went to pick him up we heard 
comments from the convicts in a number of cells to the ef- 
fect that, ‘Shope he broke his damn neck!’’ The guard must 
be well disliked in that wing. The 2:00 and 3:00 o’clock 
rounds in the yard were skipped as | called in Baird in tak- 
ing care of Lister. Lister has been raving all night; even 
his wife couldn’t do a thing with him. He is seriously hurt, 
| think. | excused him from work this morning. 


December 15— To be consistent with the rest of the fools 
and cranks, Rice, No. 112, this evening asked my permission 
to have a Scott phonautograph sent in. | told him that such 
tomfoolishness would not be countenanced in this men’s 
prison; and furthermore, | don’t have anything to do with 
such requests. Rice proceeded to become very indignant 
about his wishes not being complied with. He seemed very 
much put out about it. The convict said that since the Gov- 
emor refused to let him go home over the weekends, then 
by God he wanted some kind of entertainment. | am deeply 
disappointed in Rice. Previous to this incident, | was of 
the opinion that he was a quiet, sane sort of person. But | 
guess such isn’t the case. Yet again, maybe his demands 
aren’t any worse than some of the requests made by other 
convicts. 


December 16 — Guard Williams brought before me one Charles 
Peterson, No. 310, who to the present time has been work- 
ing on a daily task of rolling five hundred and fifty cigars. 
This morning the manager noticed that No. 310 was per- 
forming hurried work. The Keeper was notified, whereafter 
he gave strict orders to the effect that the convict hence- 
forth was to work from bell to bell. Notwithstanding this 
pronouncement, No. 310 continued to rush through his work 
as usual and, when finished, to wander around the shop 
with his mouth flapping. This tended to distract the other 
men from their work and set a bad example. When Manager 
Lesher spoke to the convict about his dereliction, No. 310 
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said in a surly manner, ‘‘l’ve done my day’s task and | 
don’t have to do any more than that. What difference does 
it make if | do get through a little early? That’s what I’d 
like to know?’’ Oddly enough, when the Deputy Warden was 
sent for and had examined No. 310’s work, they found the 
cigars well rolled and Peterson’s bench and tools in good 
order. Nevertheless, the Deputy told No. 310 that, commenc- 
ing the next day, he must work from bell to bell whether or 
not he had completed his allotted task. It being then only 
3:00 o’clock, No. 310 was taken by the Deputy to the Hall 
Office, thence to his cell. 


December 17 — Good order has prevailed throughout the pri- 
son during the nighijust past. However, it has again become 
necessary to report Charles Peterson, No. 310. This time 
for conduct calculated to produce disorder in the shop and 
for disobeying the manager’s orders. According to Keeper 
Williams, No. 310, ruffled his hair in such a manner as to 
induce hilarity among the other inmates. When asked by the 
manager why he acted so, No. 310 replied, ‘‘l’m on the war- 
path. No matter what | do, it isn’t right. So, if I’m going to 
catch the devil anyway, | might as well have a good time 
about it.’’ By order of the Deputy Warden, Peterson was 
hustled to the barber shop, where his hair was sheared from 
his head. 


December 18 — Barring a minor flurry by Nye, No. 1243, this 
has been a quiet night within the prison. Nye, who locks in 
the East Wing got to tramping around in his cell with his 
shoes on, beginning his promenading about 9:20 p.m. — after 
“‘lights out.’’ He marched up and back with a sort of crow- 
hop, chanting, ‘‘Boots! Boots! Forty thousand boots, walk- 
up and down again in the night.’’ Atthe same time, he would 
bring his brogans down hard for emphasis. ,Other convicts 
in the wing, aroused by Nye’s unusual antics, began to 
whistle and call loudly for him to stop. They cursed, and 
threatened to ‘‘wrap those damn boots around your neck.”’ 
When Keeper Rowan ordered Nye to quiet down, he refused, 
Saying that there was nothing wrong with his feet and could 
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walk if he wanted to. According to Keeper Rowan, the con- 
vict shouted, '‘Confine the body if you will, but my mind is 
unhampered by these bars, thus permitting me to commune 
with the greats.’’ Keeper Rowan Summoned me, and when | 
arrived Nye was gesticulating and repeating, ‘‘Boots! Boots! 
Forty thousand of them walking up and down in the night.”’ 
| asked what it was all about and he cried, ‘'That’s Kip- 
ling.’ But he wasn’t fooling me. It was him. As far as I’m 
concerned, there’s no Kipling locking in the East Wing. | 
told Nye as much, and for some unaccountable reason all 
the convicts who had been cursing Nye suddenly burst out 
laughing. It’s hard to understand these convicts at times. 
At all events, the unknown source of the convicts’ humor 
had its effect on Nye becauseclie quieted down and went to 
bed. 


December 19 — Carey, who was brought in yesterday, started 
in to be aS rambunctuous as he used to be. | sneaked up 
quietly and caught him in the act of moo-ing like a cow and 
giving off brays like a jackass —which | informed him he 
very much resembled. ‘You miserable old rapscallion!’’ 
Carey thundered. ‘‘You’d never have gotten this close to 
my cell without my seeing you if | still had Salome’s Nose 
with me.’’ ‘And who,’’ | asked calmly, though | was quite 
beside myself with rage at the man’s impertinence, ‘‘might 
Salome’s Nose be?’’ ‘‘She was a canary | used to own,”’ 
Carey said, ‘‘and she was a Singer. She could smell twist- 
ers like you a mile away and she got sick to her stomach at 
the smell and sight of you, the same as | do. Whenever | 
saw her vomiting, | Knew there was a twister sneaking 
around ‘somewhere.’’ | pulled out my gag and handcuffs, 
telling Carey that | would be happy to oblige him by giving 
him ample time for silentreflection on the numerable charms 
of Salome’s Nose. But the man begged off from this state- 
ment —promising to be as quiet as a mouse, and | haven't 
heard a squeak out of him since. 


December 20—For being short five dozen three-pronged 
forks (which is just six forks less than the entire task re- 
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quired), No. 1241, Jacobs, is down to appear before you for 
trial and mayhap further attention. Jacobs’ defense, as you 
will recall, is always—‘'l’m a businessman. Always work 
for myself. Can't get onto the idea of working for anybody 
else.’’ | respectfully Suggest that this time we earnestly 
try to adjust Jacobs’ manner of viewing his labor obligation 
while here. 


December 21 — Clark, No. 1240, stands reported for iaughing 
in his cell. Guffawing, as was the case this morning, when 
Guard Howells reported him for making similar noises while 
at his bench in the copper shop. The last time you dealt 
with this convict, the 48-hour fast imposed stopped him 
from laughing for quite a spell. 


December 22 —A fight occurred this evening, between Pick- 
ens, No. 440, and Bresau, No. 840, as the convicts were 
lining up after ‘‘unlock.’’ According to Keeper Bangs, 
Pickens hit Bresau in the face with his fist. The blow 
knocked Bresau down and Pickens began kicking the fallen 
man. Taken to the Hall Office, Bresau said, ‘‘This trouble 
has been brewing for two weeks. Other convicts Started it 
with their agitation. Clark, No. 548, has been calling me 
abusive names for some time. | first reported him to the 
Keeper for it, but as that didn’t stop him, | just called him 
those things right back. Quary, No. 868, treated me in a 
similar manner. Then Pickens started quarreling with me 
two weeks ago. He has been trying to get me to fight but ! 
refused. Tonight he got tired of trying to provoke a fight 
and struck me with his fist.’’ Pickens also made a state- 
ment. ‘It has been going on for a couple of weeks. Bresau 
tied my machine up once in the shop, just to annoy me. Be- 
cause | objected, he called me filthy names at every oppor- 
tunity. As we were lining up for school tonight, Bresau 
called me those names again. | love my mother, so ! struck 
him, knocking him down. The Keeper has heard Bresau call 
me this name, but | don’t think he ever reported it.’’ By 
order of the Deputy Warden, Pickens, No. 440, was taken to 
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leather strap in the presence of the Physician. Bresau, No. 
840, was taken to the West Wing also and given eight bats 
of a leather strap. 


December 23 — The convicts could not have behaved them- 
selves better than they have done all through the evening 
and night. They were quiet as deacons in their cells, except 
for No. 314. Guard Lister caught Gewajervon, No. 314, 
crowing like a rooster. He didn’t deny the charge. | found 
Mascebell trying to hang himself by a rope suspended from 
his top bars. | cut him down, but he was utterly defiant. 
‘'They’re trying to make me go to school,’” he said. ‘‘But 
I'll croak before I’ll-give in.’’ Guard Straith accidentally 
let the key of East North, second, fall and broke it. For 
some reason, the perversity of inanimate things, | suppose, 
it would not weld and we shall have to procure a new one. 


December 24— The nighthas passed peacefully and quietly. 
Clute, No. 24, wanted to have a community songfest with 
everyone singing Christmas carols. | quietly informed him 
that possibly the rest of the convicts might not appreciate 
his idea. You can't be gruff with a fellow like that. Lunt, 
No. 119, did try my patience a bit when he called me before 
his cell and asked if! would permit him to go to the kitchen 
and get some salt, pepper, mustard, and stuff. This Lunt 
thinks he’s a comedian. When | asked him what he wanted 
the stuff for he cried, real loud, ‘I’m thinking of following 
the North Star to Bethlehem tonight, and | want to go bear- 
ing spices.’’ | told him to go to bed and got away from his 
cell before | forgot that it was Christmas Eve. All is well 
at 5:00 o’clock this morning as far as is visible, and all the 
convicts will be on hand for Christmas as there is nothing 
to indicate that an escape was contemplated in the West 
Wing as was mentioned in the ‘‘tip.’’ It might be well to 
mention that Clute’s community-sing idea almost material- 
ized when Guard Baird came to work with a snootful of 
hard likker. He burst into song with the fervency of a tom- 
cat yowling outa lovestanza, and about the same sweetness. 
It took two guards to discourage Baird's carol singing— 
And a Merry Christmas to you, Warden! 
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December 25—Nothing has occurred worthy of mention this 
night, except what the Deputy Warden saw for himself —viz, 
Guard Johnson was asleep at the gate. | think that the 
guard was so effectively frightened by waking up to find 
himself staring into the Deputy’s face that he will never- 
more be caught asleep again. 


December 26—Except for a pair of untoward occurrances, 
the prison has been reasonably quiet during the night. Maloy 
Showed an inclination to be noisy during the early part of 
the evening, but a bucket of water scared him out. The only 
other disturbance was some calling by the convicts in the 
West Wing, caused by a noise made by the clanking of steam 
in the pipes. 


December 27 —While trying ce!l doors tonight, | came upon 
Henry Luckey, No. 503, lying face downward on his bed, 
talking loudly to himself. | said to him, ‘‘You must stop 
that talking.’’” The convict twisted around on his bed and 
shouted belligerently, ‘‘Who the hell are you?’’ Then after 
recognizing me, he apologized handsomely with the explan- 
ation that he thought | was some other convict, trying to 
heckle him. Otherwise, all was quiet this night. 


December 28— There was a little flurry of noise in the West 
Wing early this evening. The racket was occasioned by Bob 
McKinney, No. 51, and others, calling to the guards to open 
the windows. McKinney and Myers, No. 984, were reported 
by the new guard, Williams, for doing some loud talking to- 
gether. Both convicts owned up to their guilt. By order of 
the Deputy, both McKinney and Myers were sentenced to 
wear the iron cap for a period of three days as punishment. 


December 29—1! report that all has been quiet and orderly 
within the prison this evening. Natzel, No. 504, stopped me 
as | walked by his cell earlier in the evening and requested 
my help in getting him before the parole board. The convict 
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has served five years of a thirty-year sentence for shooting 
a burglar. He is a most unusual case. Natzel was in the 
bedroom of another man’s wife. Seeing someone at the win- 
dow, he took his pistol from his pocket and fired, hitting 
the man. Finding that it wasn’t the woman’s husband, and 
uncertain of the dead man’s identity, frantically set about 
getting rid of the evidence. He said his reason for such ac- 
tion was to save the woman’s reputation. | advised the 
Quixotic convict to turn the matter over to you. This even- 
ing, Keeper Bangs reports McCarthy, No. 1009, and Ryan, 
No. 1030, for talking from cell to cell. Both convicts were 
lying on the floor of their cells, with their faces up against 
the bars of their doors, jabbering away like a pair of mag- 
pies. They admitted their guilt, stating that it gets damned 
lonesome being cooped up in a cell with noboldy to talk to. 


December 30—Outside of the fracas occasioned by Carey, 
No. 3113, the affairs of the prison were quiet and orderly 
this evening. | suggest that Mr. Maloney make a pump with 
some arrangement of a flexible nozzle affair that would be 
a permanent and handy contrivance to be used on cranks 
who get too noisy in their cells and refuse to listen to 
reason. The Sheriff of Hillsdale County arrived at 4:00 
o’clock this morning with David Stone, lifer. The Sheriff 
crossed the county in haste, he said, fearing an attempt at 
lynching. Hillsdale County men had threatened to string 
Stone up to the nearest tree. The Sheriff was certainly glad 
to get rid of the prisoner, and | think | detected a sigh of 
relief from Stone, upon arriving safe and sound. 


December 31—With one or two exceptions, the prison has 
been quiet and orderly during the night past. At 3:00 o’clock 
in the morning Carey heard the bells of the Catholic Church 
and commenced to celebrate. | told him if he persisted in 
keeping his ‘‘potato trap’’ open prematurely, he would find 
no New Year’s dinner in it on the morrow. That silenced 
him forthwith. Maloy also sang out once or twice with his 
silly laugh, but was not noisy enough to cause a commotion 
—and Happy New Year to you, Warden! 
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Incidents and characters flowed in endless variety from 
the Nightkeeper’s pen. Foremost among his charges was 
Edgar Hannibal, whose turbulent escapades frequently came 
toPurves’ attention. 


Hannibal was a farmer and lumberjack from Kent County, 
Michigan. He was a six-foot, 310-pound giant of a man who 
played havoc with the precise prison routine whenever he 
lost his temper, which was frequent. 


Edgar Hannibal was born in 1840 and first arrived at the 
prison on December 29, 1874, for the crime of larceny. His 
number was 506 and he was discharged on July 3, 1877. 
There are no accounts of his first term, except for a nota- 
tion on his record card: This man is a constant violator of 
prison rules. 


He returned to Jackson prison May 10, 1884, and was as- 
signed registration No. 3231, and he was lodged in cell 
number 24 on the second tier of the East Wing. This time, 
at the age of 44, his crime was larceny and assault. It seems 
he was attacked in a brawl by someone with a woodsman’s 
axe. Hannibal merely took the axe away from his attacker, 
and downed him with a powerful swing of his fist. However, 
he liked the axe so well that he kept it. A peace officer 
made the mistake of trying to arrest Hannibal for keeping 
the axe. The peace officer, of course, ended up mauled and 
battered—hence, the charge of larceny and assault —for 
which Hannibal was given a four-year sentence. 
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Upon his return to the prison in 1884, the huge, lumbering 
brute, Hannibal, told Purves that he was to be known to 
one and all as ‘‘the Bear,’’ a name to which he was entitled 
by right of his ferociousness. The Nightkeeper, no small 
portion of brawn and might himself, smiled at this presump- 
tion and that night wrote in his report: Bear indeed! He 
shall learn shortly that we have a very effective treatment 
for bears. | have chalked the man in his cell. 


lt was standard procedure for a guard to place a chalk 
mark, uSually a large X, above the ceil door of a misbe- 
haved convict. This informed other guards that such cell 
doors were not to be unlocked at meal times nor any other 
time until proper disciplinary measures had been taken by 
the Deputy Warden, after which the chalk mark was erased. 


In his slow-witted way Hannibal, ‘‘the Bear,’’ could be 
Smart too. For instance, there was the time he out-witted 
the established system with merely a damp rag. He simply 
waited till the gallery guard was on another tier and then 
Stuck his huge bare arm out the barred cell door, reached 
up, and erased the chalk mark. The next morning he went to 
breakfast along with the others and it was several days be- 
fore his cunning was discovered. For this adroit maneuver 
he was placed in solitary confinement for five days, the 
original offense being forgotten in the mix-up. 


Hannibal, ‘‘the Bear,’’ proved to be as rough and tough 
as he boasted, and was constantly in difficulty. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that the Nightkeeper in his report 
wrote the name Hannibal without following it with ‘‘the 
Bear,’’ a distinction accorded to only one other miscreant — 
‘Silver Jack’’ Driscoll, No. 2425, who frequently attempted 
to tackle ‘'the Bear,’’ but never with any degree of success. 


‘'The Bear’’ pummeled other prisoners unmercifully, fought 
at the drop of a hat, and attacked any who attempted to re- 
Strain or oppose him, be they guards or convicts. This 
earned ‘‘the Bear’’ a place in solitary confinement time 
after time, and he was lashed or whipped with the leather 
bat more times than any ten other convicts together. 
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Gradually, the Nightkeeper discovered that Hannibal ‘‘the 
Bear’’ was not actually as vicious so much ashe was natur- 
ally violent. If left alone, he could and did behave himself. 


Unfortunately, other prisoners took delight in teasing him 
into a rage — when they could do so without physical danger 
to themselves. They knew better than to let Hannibal ‘‘the 
Bear’’ get his hands on them—hands that once moved, un- 
assisted, a 450-pound anvil across the prison blacksmith 
shop. 


Hannibal especially disliked to be disturbed while asleep. 
Once, a handwritten sign was found hanging from his cell 
door: ‘If anyone is found here tonight, they will be found 
around here in the morring.’’ 


The big fellow claimed he had been framed by the sign, 
because he was illiterate and couldn’t have made it. Appar- 
ently, Purves believed him because he failed to mention 
any punishment for the offense. 


‘'The Bear’’ spent more than half his time in solitary con- 
finement. His sentence was extended again and again be- 
cause of his numerous offenses. Finally, the Nightkeeper’s 
sense of justice became offended and he wrote: 


lf Hannibal ‘tthe Bear’’ can stay clear of trouble for one 
30-day period he is to be released to a logging camp up 
North. Hannibal is a hard worker and readily agreed to 
stay on good behavior for a month. 


The plan failed five days short of its goal, as shown by 
this entry: 


During coffee time last evening, Hannibal ‘‘the Bear’’ 
violated the good behavior record he has maintained for 
almost four weeks. He cursed the coffee boy because the 
coffee was cold, and the boy cursed him back. Hannibal 
struck him one blow with the flat of his massive hand 
and he went down as though struck by lightning. | regret 
to report Hannibal is once again in solitary. 
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The necessity of sternness, however, failed to diminish 
the Nightkeeper’s innate sense of sympathy. He wrote: 


Last night it was my duty to remove Hannibal ‘‘the Bear’’ 
from solitary confinement. | went alone because | can 
talk with him when there is no one else around. He asked 
for some food, and | took him to the kitchen to get him 
something to eat, then | took him to his cell and he jump- 
ed into bed and covered his head with a blanket. I’m 
leaving a note for the Day Captain to see that Hannibal 
is bathed and shaved this morning. 


Hannibal finally managed to restrain himself long enough 
to obtain his release from the prison, almost four years 
from the date of his arrival. There is no record of his ever 
returning to the prison afterwards. 


The following excerpts are from the reports regarding 
Hannibal and ‘‘Silver Jack’’ Driscoll: 


May 10, 1884—Shortly after my arrival this evening, | called 
the new prisoner who arrived from Kent County today, Han- 
nibal by name, to acquaint him with the rules of the prison. 
During the conversation this convict told me he was a,lum- 
berjack of the most durable mettle. He informed me that he 
prefers to be called ‘‘the Bear,’’ because of his ferocious- 
ness. Bear indeed! He shall learn shortly that we have a 
very effective treatment for bears. | have chalked the man 
in his cell. 


May 15—Hannibal, No. 3231, came out with his imitation 
Of an indian, an old trick of his when he was here before. 
This stunt includes much mugging and war cries and | told 
him that | did not consider his show to be humorous. The 
next time he tries it he will land in solitary. 


May 17—There is nothing of importance to report for the 
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night past. The prison in general has been in excellent or- 
der. Guard Whipple reports No. 2425, Driscoll (known as 
Silver Jack) for swearing and using abusive language. Silver 
Jack was piqued because he had no oil in his lamp and he 
said to the guard, ‘‘'You key-jangling old mossbacks had 
better get me some oil for my lamp, and get it damn quick 
or I’! tear this place down and toss it in the middle of the 
street.”’ 


May 21—When the lines came in from singing school at 
7:00 p.m., ‘‘the Bear,’’ whom | disciplined last week, 
pounced on Christianelly, No. 2463, and pummeled him with 
blows about the head. This attack occurred without provo- 
cation, it appeared, and | have cuffed ‘‘the Bear’’ to his 
bars. This offender, whose name is Hannibal, is a newcomer 
and | am sure his motive is to establish himself as a bully 
among the other convicts. 


May 30—There is little to report this morning. Guard Whip- 
ple reports No. 2425, Driscoll (Silver Jack), for swearing 
and using abusive language in his cell. He got mad because 
he had no oil in his lamp and threw it on the floor. For this 
episode he will go without any light whatever during the 
next 10 days. 


July 18—Superintendent Vester, of the supply yard, sent 
me a list of eight convicts who have been approved by the 
Warden to help unload the coal cars, and | noted that Han- 
nibal ‘'the Bear’’ is included. | thought this might have 
been a mistake on the part of Mr. Vester, since Hannibal 
is in constant difficulty because of his belligerent nature, 
so | sent the runner down to verify the order. Vester sent 
me a note saying he had talked with Hannibal and believes 
he can get work out of him. | sent the convict out with the 
gang after telling him it would be his first and last chance 
to get a job in this prison. The brute thanked me and said 
he would not cause any more trouble. 


August 5—Everything was fine in the prison tonight until 
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some new man came to me and asked if | would unlock 


Hannibal ‘the Bear.’’ | asked why he wanted me to do this 
and he answered with, ‘‘If you let that big bull out I’I! tear 
him in half.’’ | took the man immediately to his cell and 


chalked him in. | told the man that fighting was prohibited 
and if he was caught in the act he would be severely pun- 
ished. | am sure that Hannibal could have convinced him 
sooner. 


August 7—The worst has happened. Last night Hannibal 
‘'the Bear’’ and his newest rival, Morgan, No. 2004, clashed 
in the corridor when they were leaving the mess hall. Han- 
nibal jumped on Morgan for no reason at ail, but | suspect 
Hannibal has heard rumors that Morgan thinks he is a better 
man than ‘‘the Bear.’’ It was a fairly even fight until Hanni- 
bal got his hands on a wooden stool and smashed Morgan 
on the head with it. | moved Morgan to the hospital and 
sent Hannibal to solitary for 10 days. 


August 17 — The night just past was a hectic one. Hannibal 
‘tthe Bear,’’ one of my worst problems, was released from 
solitary just before the evening meal. He had quite an ap- 
petite after his long stay in the hole and ate ravenously at 
mealtime. But that was not sufficient. He took some sausage 
off another man’s plate and ate it. The man was saving the 
sausage to be eaten in his cell. He threw his cup at Hanni- 
bal, and ‘‘the Bear’’ hit him once and knocked him uncon- 
scious.!had no alternative but to return Hannibal to solitary 
to await action by the Deputy. 


August 18—I! noted upon my arrival for work last evening 
that Hannibal was given an additional 10 days in solitary. 
| guess that man will never stay out of trouble. He’s been 
with us less than two years and !’m sure half of his time 
will be served in solitary. 


August 26 —Last night it was my duty to remove Hannibal 
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‘*the Bear’’ from solitary confinement. ! went alone because 
| can talk with him when no one else is around. His latest 
escapades have kept him in the hole for a straight six-week 
period. He asked forfood, and | took him through the kitchen 
to get something. The cook gave him potatoes and biscuits 
and some coffee. He appeared to be grateful. Then | took 
him to his cell and he jumped in his bed and covered his 
head with blankets. He was very quiet all during the night. 
1’m leaving a note for the Day Captain to see that Hannibal 
is bathed and shaved this morning. 


September 1—On the night of Aug. 28, | removed Hannibal 
‘the Bear’’ from his cell in solitary confinement. | regret 
to report that last evening it was necessary to place him 
back in solitary. Hannibal started a fight in the dining room 
with a Canadian who kept badgering him to fight. Convicts 
sitting next to Hannibal said the Canadian threatened, ted! 
cut you down to my size, you big ape.’’ Hannibal exploded 
and ripped up two tables trying to get at the Canadian. | 
have placed both in solitary to await disposition by the 
Deputy. 


September 4—According to a reliable informer, Hannibal 
‘'the Bear’’ sent word from solitary by way of the runner 
that he will ‘theel stomp’’ the Canadian as soon as he is 
released. Guard Gutchess, who is in charge of the punish- 
ment block, said ‘tthe Bear’’ has been shouting threats to 
the other convicts locking in the cells nearby. Hannibal 
told Gutchess that he was being unjustly punished and that 
Capt. Avery would support his claim that he was attacked 
by the ‘'damned Frog’’ in the fight in the kitchen. |! instruct- 
ed the guard to send a full report to the Deputy. 


September 10—On your order, ‘‘the Bear’’ was released 
from the tower where he has been confined for fighting. Han- 
nibal (his real name) promised, as he always does, that he 
will henceforth conduct himself in a fitting and proper man- 
ner. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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September 20 —Hannibal ‘‘the Bear’’ reported to the wagon 
shop to begin his new assignment. The Keeper was impress- 
ed with his work and seems to think he will fit well in his 
shop. According to the Keeper, a large anvil weighing some 
450 pounds was to be moved to make room at the East end 
of the shop, and the Keeper asked for some men to assist. 
Hannibal then walked over and asked the Keeper where he 
wanted the anvil moved. Upon being told, Hannibal lifted 
the anvil and carried it some 25 feet to its new iocation. 
Many of the convicts applauded Hannibal for his feat, but 
he ignored them and returned to his work bench to continue 
his job. Guard Whipple reported No. 2725, Leathers, for 
whistling in his ceil. 


October 28 — There has been considerable noise during the 
early part of the night past. Several convicts in East Wing 
howled and complained about bed bugs. | had Guard Hawley 
take the names of the complainants and will give them to 
the Hallmaster for delousing. Guard Hewlett tells me that 
Hannibal ‘‘the Bear’’ and Preston had a fracas in the supper 
line tonight. This is just as | had feared. Hewlett says 
Preston tapped Hannibal on the chest while telling him that 
his (Hannibal’s) snoring disturbed his (Preston’s) sleep. It 
seems that Hannibal then put Preston’s head under his arm 
and then ran into the wall using it for a battering ram. Doc- 
tor Kimbali thinks the bully’s skull may be fractured and 
suggests he stay in the hospital.| am sorry to see Hannibal 
back in solitary as it could have been avoided. | shall 
speak to the Deputy in Hannibal’s behalf as | really believe 
he has been trying to be halfway decent. The inmates have 
been quiet and orderly. Disciplinary action was suspended 
by the Deputy. 


November 10—Hannibal, that bad actor from the lumber 
camps, is back in solitary after being out less than a week. 
At water-up time, he accused Taylor, No. 1835, of giving 
him a dirty cup and threw the water in his face and struck 
him several times. The Deputy was summoned, and after 
Proper authority was consulted, Hannibal, or ‘the Bear,’ 
as he terms himself, was taken to the post and given fifteen 
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bats in the presence of the physician. When the last stroke 
fell, he turned and cursed everyone present. | ordered leg 
irons for the convict and he was returned bodily to his cell. 


November 20 —Hannibal ‘‘the Bear’’ was brought from soli- 
tary after evening count. He flexed his muscles and told 
the Keeper he felt fine. As he entered the cell in the East 
Wing someone called out, ‘‘Hey, look who’s out again.”’ 
Hannibal cursed all the convicts in the nearby cells and 
threatened to maim anyone who dared to disturb his sleep. 
This convict is mean, il!-tempered and incorrigible. More 
than half of his time is spent in solitary, and flogging has 
no noticeable effect upon him other than to aggravate his 
violent nature. 


December 8—A\I! the prisoners have behaved exceptionally 
well during the night just past. At the 9:00 o’clock cell 
check, Guard Lister found a large, hand-lettered sign hang- 
ing on the door of cell 24, second tier in the East Wing, 
where Hannibal ‘'the Bear’’ is locked. The sign read, ‘‘Any- 
one found around here tonight will be found around here in 
the morning.’’ | took a dark lantern and looked in the cell 
and found ‘‘the Bear’’ sleeping soundly. Rather than wake 
him and listen to his abuse for the rest of the night | defer- 
red action on the matter until morning. 


December 13—The prison was quiet throughout the night. 
Several persons from the Jackson church called at 8:00 
o’clock for choir practice on Christmas music. It is odd 
that such scoundrels as ‘Silver Jack’’ Driscoll, Robier 
Cooly and Nugent, probably the biggest troublemakers in 
wings, should volunteer a quartet. Even though they sing 
exceptionally well, and assume an angelic expression of 
innocence, | shall keep a sharp eye on them for they mean 
no good. 


December 24—When the brakes were thrown early this morn- 
ing for the breakfasi line, everyone came out except Hanni- 
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bal ‘‘the Bear.’’ Before | could reach his cell to investigate, 
he came cursing at the top of his voice. Someone had stolen 
his right shoe. He cursed all the convicts within hearing, 
Saying, ‘If | don’t get my shoe back and damned quick, I’! 
whip every man-jack on this gallery.’’ | quieted the out- 
raged convict and issued him a new pair—and | don’t have 
the heart to chalk him up just at Christmas time. 


February 9, 1885—Guard Hawley reports Hannibal ‘‘the 
Bear’’ for doing exercises in his cell, and being insolent 
when he explained that daily calisthenics were necessary 
in order to retain his superb muscular development. ‘'‘It’s 
this way, Cap,’’ said he. “You run this prison with your 
brain, but a lumberjack has to depend upon his strength. | 
exercise to keep in condition.’’ This sounded like pretty 
level-headed reasoning to me, so | let him off after repri- 
manding him for his insolence to Guard Hawley. He goes 
to work in the flour mill, tomorrow. 


February 10—HWHannibal ‘‘the Bear’’ no sooner reached the 
flour mill and started to work when a fight broke out be- 
tween Smith, No. 1300, and John Fields, No. 1318, the two 
regular mill hands. Guard Bannister tried to part the two 
men and ordered Hannibal to assisthim. This was amistake, 
because Hannibal promptly jumped into the melee and beat 
both of the convicts severely. This unfortunate occurrence 
is the fault of the officer who should have summoned help 
instead of relying upon another convict. | have referred the 
matter to the Deputy and Suspended the guard until the mat- 
ter is brought to the attention of the Deputy. 


March 17—Guard Moorman reports Hannibal ‘‘the Bear’’ for 
using vile and obscene language and threatening the officer 
with bodily harm. The guard was doing a routine check of 
the cell bars and the noise from the scraping iron apparently 
disturbed the convict who was sieeping. Hannibal hasn’t 
given us any trouble since being assigned to the night de- 
tail at the boiler house, but his insolence to Guard Moorman 
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cannot be tolerated. | chalked him in his cell and deprived 
him of breakfast as punishment. 


Apri! 11— The boilerhouse superintendent brought in Hanni- 
bal ‘'the Bear,’’ and Marlow, No. 2397, and reported them 
for fighting. While Marlow was explaining what happened, 
‘tthe Bear’’ leaped over the desk and would have attacked 
him again had | not been present. Marlow claims that Hanni- 
bal manhandled him when he refused to give up his share of 
the midnight coffee ration. Hannibal screamed curses and 
called his accuser degrading names saying he was lying. | 
have placed both men in solitary. 


April 12—During sick call, the nurse offered Hannibal some 
salve for his back and ‘‘the Bear’’ cursed both the attendant 
and the officer, saying he needed no sympathy. Hannibal, of 
course, was flogged for assaulting Marlow in the brawl at 
the boilerhouse. | went up and told the brute that one more 
such outburst from him and he’d learn what a flogging really 
is. The convict was obstinate but only sulked and kept his 
silence. Otherwise, the night passed in good order. 


April 24—Hannibal ‘the Bear’’ has requested permission to 
go back to work at the boilerhouse. he says his muscies 
are getting soft, and if | would give him a break he would 
not give us any more trouble. Hannibal fas been flogged 
for fighting. | told him to write to the Deputy, but he re- 
minded me that he is illiterate, and asked if | would speak 
to the Deputy for him. Of course, the Deputy has no objec- 
tion, but I’ve decided to let him sweat for a while before 
putting him back on the assignment. Except for his pugna- 
cious attitude, ‘'the Bear’’ is an excellent worker. 


May 2— There have been no untoward events throughout the 
night worthy of report. In regard to your inquiry as to your 
wagon boy, | am asking the Day Captain, Avery, to make a 
report for you on the prisoner in question (Hannibal ‘‘the 
Bear’’) as | have little chance to observe him in the course 
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of my night duties. He has repeatedly sent for me since 
hearing that he was being considered for the job. | have 
told him that it would rest entirely between you and the 
Day Captain. This has indeed been a restful night. Almost 
too restful as if it were indicative of the lull before the 
storm. 


May 17—Warden Sir: In answer to your inquiry concerning 
the assignment of Hannibal ‘‘the Bear’’ as a wagon boy for 
your quarters, | fee! that I’m not in the position to recom- 
mend this man for the job regardless of his promises. He 
has promised ardently time after time to behave himself and 
| earnestly believe he tries. But as | have reported before, 
he does not seem to get along with the other convicts when 
assigned to work with them. | will say, however, he is a 
good and willing worker if left alone, but you shall have to 
decide for yourself whether or not you would have him at 
your quarters. | do not believe he entertains the idea of 
escape and would serve you well, but | would not like the 
responsiblility of recommending him to you. 


June 26 —Warden Sir: This is a report ! am indeed reluctant 
to make, as | feel that short-sightedness on my part is 
partialiy to blame for these misgivings. Returning in the 
Supper line tonight, Hannibal ‘‘the Bear’’ stopped at the 
desk and requested permission to deliver a stool he had 
made in the carpenter shop for old Mr. McInnis, the 87-year- 
old lifer. While | am not usually taken in by the wiley 
schemes of these convicts, | was somewhat taken aback 
when Hannibal showed me the elaborately carved stool for 
the old gent. | gave him my permission to wait for the old 
man near his (Mcinnis’) cell. The old man is usually at the 
end of the line due to his lameness and age. Not until he 
(Hannibal) had gone did | remember that ‘‘Silver Jack’’ 
Driscoll also locked next to McInnis’ cell and decided to 
go and have a |ook see, when | heard the sound of a shout 
and a great commotion coming from the area of the afore- 
mentioned cells. Arriving at the scene, | found Hannibal 
Standing over Drisco!!] and another convict (whom | did not 
recognize immediately) with the splintered ieg of the stool 
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in his hand. After sending for stretchers and removing the 
two injured convicts to the hospital, | questioned Hannibal 
about the fracas. He says he reached the scene just in 
time to see Driscoll slip up behind the convict (who later 
turned out to be No. 3423, Rudolph Ranson) with a knife. 
Thinking to save Ranson’s life, he (Hannibal) swung the 
heavy stool at Driscoll’s head rendering him cold, and | 
fear, cracked his head, or so the Doctor thinks. Hannibal 
then told me that Ranson turned and thought Hannibal was 
unprovokingly attacking Driscoll and lunged at him. AS a 
result, Ranson also received a cracked skull. Of all the 
unmitigated lies that Hannibal has told since he’s been 
here, this is without a doubt the biggest and blackest and 
also one of the most cunning contrived schemes. Ranson is 
a little man. While he may take a drink of this prison brew 
oncein a while, he would never attack Hannibal! ‘'the Bear,”’ 
drunk or sober. Warden Sir: It is my belief that Hannibal 
has had trouble with ‘‘Silver Jack’’ Driscoll and fully in- 
tended to attack him and that Ranson was a victim of cir- 
cumstances, in that he was handy to fil! out Hannibal’s lie. 
| instituted a thorough search for the knife in question, but 
have unearthed nothing. Hannibal is in solitary awaiting 
your disposition as | hesitate in acting on the mere thread 
of a chance he may be telling the truth. | would, however, 
stake my job that he isn’t, but shall leave that for you to 
decide. | am tired this morning; my head is aching greatly. 
| fear | shall have to remain away from work tonight if this 
keeps up. 


June 27—The night has been fair with little disturbance to 
report. | received Doctor Kimball’s confirmation that both 
Driscoll and Ranson’s skulls were slightly fractured in the 
fracas with Hannibal, but they are in no serious danger. It 
is hard to kill one of these agents of satan and it is my 
opinion that they would make excellent soldiers ifit weren’t 
for the strong possibility of their shooting ail our own offi- 
cers and men. 


June 29—The sweeper from solitary row says Hannibal 
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wants to be released and will find the missing convict as a 
reward for his efforts. Such gall. | could well imagine the 
kind of assistance we could expect from Hannibal. 


August 29—Last night | went to solitary and released Han- 
nibal ‘‘the Bear.’’ He has completed his sixty days, more 
or less. He was stil! very lively after his sixty days, but | 
don’t think he would be so foolish as to start more trouble 
until he has recovered from his ordeal. Sixty days in soli- 
tary is enough to make the most violent man mild. After 
receiving a bath and shave, | took him to the dining hall 
and let him eat as much as he wanted. Perhaps a little 
kindness will cause him to be more agreeable in the future. 
| have never in all my life seen anyone eat so greedily as 
Hannibal. He consumed two loaves of bread in addition to 
three huge bowls of potatoes and gravy, and several bowls. 
of coffee. | gave him his old cell in the East Wing where he 
immediately went to sleep. The night passed in peace. 


September 5—Someone has been instigating trouble between 
Hannibal ‘'the Bear’’ and the. new ruffian, McGee. They 
exchanged a few nasty words, but that was all that tran- 
spired. | know it’s too much to ask of Hannibal to stay out 
of trouble, since he has just come out of solitary, | hope he 
will hold his violent temper for a while. | wrote a report 
about McGee on the date of his entrance, and he actually 
thinks he’s a terror. | will endeavor to keep the two men 
apart assigning them to opposite wings. We might have a 
bit of trouble if those two bulls lock horns. The prison has 
been in good order most of the night. 


November 19—Hannibal ‘‘the Bear’’ is again in serious 
trouble. The only surprise to this is the fact that it did not 
happen much sooner. | have not been compelled to mention 
him in my reports for over two months, even though several 
times | warned him about minor infractions of the rules. In 
the early part of the evening Hannibal broke his stool into 
small pieces with his bare hands and then thrust the frag- 
ments out onto the gallery. When Guard Van Hess saw the 
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wooden fragments he opened Hannibal’s door and ordered 
him to pick up the wood. Without uttering a word, Hannibal 
yanked the leg off his bed and struck the guard a blow on 
the shoulder, barely missing his head. Guard Van Hess 
immediately turned on his heels and scurried to me. With 
several other guards | went to the cell of Hannibal and 
found him ripping his bed apart. | thought it best not to 
attempt to escort Hannibal to the tower in his maddened 
state of mind. Being on an upper gallery it would be very 
easy for him to throw the lot of us over the gallery. He 
ranted and raged all night and since the day shift has more 
efficient methods of dealing with him, | left him for them. 
God help them, | might add. 


November 20—! noticed in the Day Captain’s report that 
Hannibal ‘the Bear’’ was taken to the tower. It has made 
me wonder just how this was accomplished without injuring 
several guards. 


November 25 —Upon receipt of the Deputy’s notice, | ordered 
the release from solitary of Hannibal ‘‘the Bear.’’ Upon his 
arrival at the desk, he grinned sheepishly and said he had 
had enough of such treatment. | started to ask him if he 
realized that he had spent more than half of his time in 
solitary confinement since he entered prison, but | thought 
better of it. In spite of this man’s recalcitrant nature | can- 
not believe he is the uncontrollable type. At times he is 
helpful and is considered an excellent worker. He simply 
does not have the ability to get along with his neighbors 
and his reputation as a bully keeps him in trouble almost 
constantly. 


November 27 —It is about Hannibal ‘the Bear’’ again. This 
giant of a man who does not know his own strenath, and 
wouldn’t know what to do with it if he did, practically ex- 
ploded last evening. For some time now he has been quiet, 
like a sleeping bear, then suddenly tonight he went on a 
rampage. It was a petty thing really, bui to Hannibal it as- 
sumed proportions as gigantic as himself. He had been 
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sleeping through the water-up period and when awakened he 
was thirsty. He pounded on his cell bars to attract attention. 
Thus, it was not long before ‘the Bear’’ became insulted 
no end and proceeded to pace back and forth much as would 
his counterpart in a zoo. Suddenly he lashed out at the wall 
with a blow of such terrific force it would have crumbled 
the bones of an ordinary person’s fist, yet upon secret in- 
vestigation, | found it barely bruised the big convict’s 
knuckles, albeit making a dent in the wal rthat will have to 
be replastered. Then he started shaking the bars of his cell 
and after he had expended himself in his tantrum, | was 
amazed to find he had actually bent a couple of them apart 
far enough to be quite noticeable. | fear some near tragedy 
may soon result from this unthwarted exhibition of strength. 
| think Hannibal is, as yet, unaware that he has bent the 
strong steel bars of his cell, being merely in a tiff and 
using them to bear the brunt of his ire. However, and in 
this lies the great danger, ! fear some cunning, wiley con- 
vict, such as ‘Silver Jack’’ Driscoll, will try to cultivate 
Hannibal’s friendship with view toward channeling his 
strength to some nefarious scheme and if some preventative 
measure is not soon taken | fear we will be on the receiving 
end of a force we cannot manage. 


December 13 —1 talked with the new schoolmaster last night 
and he tells me that your education plans are quite a suc- 
cess, and that the ignorant and poorly educated are eager 
to grasp this opportunity to gain knowledge. There are a 
good many here, who, if they had had proper schooling, 
would never have turned to crime. Hannibal ‘the Bear’’ is 
a good example of what | mean. He is just a big, dumb ape 
who acts like normal children do; the only thing he knows 
is his strength, and | don’t think he realizes the full extent 
of that. He has a sort of animal loyalty to almost anyone 
who is kind and friendly to him. Schooling can be a big help 
to this type of convict. 


December 17 —Hannibal ‘‘the Bear’’ was in a febrile emo- 
tional state the evening just past, disturbing the West End 
no little amount. The whole trouble started when Guard 
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Moorman found a foul-smelling cloth bag dangling from Han- 
niba!’s cell bars on a long string. He took it and disposed 
of it in a trash barrel. Hannibal claims it was his good-luck 
health bag and nourishes the belief that if he doesn’t get it 
back that he will come down with some terrible malady. He 
was in such a tiff over its loss that he threatened to heel 
stomp everybody, good health notwithstanding. | investigated 
the matter and talked to the Doctor quite lengthily. 


He informed me that the bag contained a small piece of 
asafoetida, and that the best thing to do is give Hannibal 
another bit of the vile stuff, although it has no actual med- 
icinal value, other than the fact that a great many simple 
minded people believe it does. Hannibal was tickled as a 
child with a piece of candy when | gave him the piece to 
replace that which was thrown away. | didn’t have a mind 
to chalk him in, but talked with him quite seriously about 
his tantrum. He promised he would see me first in the future 
when something bothered him and before he become so en- 
raged, he didn’t know what he was doing. 


December 18—As | live and breathe | doubt that | shall 
ever see a more incongruous sight than met my old eyes 
this night. | was passing Hannibal ‘‘the Bear’s’’ cell wnen 
| heardsome strange mutterings therefrom. Pausing, | thought 
| could hear someone Saying over and over, ‘‘Drop one, pear! 
two, drop one, pear! two.’’ | looked into Hannibal’s cell to 
determine the cause for these low monosyilabies, for frankly 
they got my curiosity going. And there he was manipulating 
a pair of bone knitting needles and a ball of yarn. The long 
needles seemed strangely out of place in his huge, massive 
paws, looking more than a little like toothpicks. | asked 
Hannibal what he was doing and he replied that he had re- 
ceived a tinker permit and was making a Christmas present 
for someone. He never receives letters from anyone on the 
outside, let alone visits, so | can’t imagine whom he in- 
tends his handiwork for, but if it keeps him occupied and 
quiet it is for a good cause. | cautioned him to keep his 
mutterings to a whisper so he would not disturb the other 
convicts With that | left ‘‘the Bear’’ to his dainty enter- 
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prise, chuckling a bit as | went, for as | said at first—A 
stranger sight than this | never expect to See. 


December 19 — Whatever it is that ‘Silver Jack’’ Driscoll is 
trying to get Hannibal to do, ‘the Bear’’ evidently wants 
no part of it. At water-up time, ‘‘Silver Jack’’ managed to 
get over to ‘‘the Bear’s’’ cell and then the fur began to fly. 
Hannibal, aS you know, has been at knitting for some time 
and ‘Silver Jack’’ in exasperation made a grab for the knit- 
ting work. This caused the ball of yarn to fall and roll out 
between the cel! bars and off the tier to the ground floor. 
Hannibal became so enraged at ‘‘Silver Jack’’ he grabbed 
him by the throat through the bars. !t took four guards and 
myself to get ‘‘Silver Jack’’ loose from Hannibal’s fierce 
grip, and even then ‘‘Silver Jack’s’’ face was turning blue 
and his eyes were beginning to bulge. Neither one would 
say what the fracas was about so | chalked them both in 
their cells and confiscated Hannibal’s ball of yarn. When | 
did this you should have seen the pitiful expression on 
Hannibal’s face. It was almost more than | could stadd and 
| was near to returning it to him. However, we have to be 
firm in these things, and once an order is issued it must be 
carried out. We’d ‘soon find ourselves in a fine fix if we 
didn’t.! was haunted by Hannibal’s whipped-dog expression 
the rest of the night, but he’s got to learn he can’t take 
things into his own hands, and what huge hands they are, 
too. 


December 20 —Just as | expected, the convicts are trying to 
find some means in which they can utilize Hannibal ‘‘the 
Bear’s’’ excessive strength. ‘Silver Jack’’ Driscoll is the 
ringleader of this movement. | saw him getting chummy with 
Hannibal at supper time and he seemed bent on trying to 
convince ‘‘the Bear’’ about something, but all Hannibal did 
was to shake his head vigorously, These two, and several 
others, will bear watching more than a little from this mo- 
ment on, but | shall have to be discreet about it. 


December 21—Affairs at the prison were quiet and orderly 
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during the first half of the night. Hannibal ‘‘the Bear’’ is 
knitting away industriously, but declines to say what he is 
making. There was a slight disturbance in the supper line, 
however, that merits mention. One of the convicts began a 
pantomine in a most feminine manner, imitating the motion 
of a person knitting. Unfortunately for him he was standing 
directly in front of Hannibal. A slight commotion occurred 
and the pantominist developed a black eye. The strange 
thing is none knew what happened, least of all the panto- 
mine artist. The very nonchalance of ‘‘the Bear’’ was enough 
for me to figure out that he had more than passing interest 
in the affair. 


December 22—1 was pleased to note that you gave the ball 
of yarn back to Hannibal ‘the Bear.’’ Although you punished 
him by taking away his letter-writing privileges for 30 days, 
he doesn’t seem to mind much, and small wonder it is, for 
he receives neither visits nor letters from anyone. The 
other convicts, especialny ‘'Silver Jack’’ Driscol!, don’t 
know this, so it is impossible for them to realize our sym- 
pathies were with Hannibal in the brawl! they had a few 
nights back. ''The Bear’’ knits merrily on and so intent is 
he in what he is making that he noticed me not while | 
stood in front of his cell watching him for 10 minutes or 
more. 


December 23 —Hannibal '‘the Bear’’ continues to knit what- 
ever he is making. He is oblivious to all other things. He 
missed the supper line because he was so wrapped up in 
his work. He keeps his work wrapped up, also. | presume it 
is to keep me from seeing what it is, as if | care a whit so 
long as he behaves himself. However, | must admit | am a 
bit Curious. 


December 24—Christmas Eve! What a place to spend it! 
There’s not too much difference between the convict’s lot 
and my own on a day like this. | am confined as they are. 
"Silver Jack’’ Driscoll was certainly irked. He has just 
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discovered that he and Hannibal received the same punisn- 
ment. The only difference being that ‘'Silver Jack’’ writes 
several letters a week, where Hannibal ‘'the Bear’’ writes 
none. ‘‘Is this justice, | ask you?’’ he called out to me 
when I passed his cell.! told him to quiet down immediatety 
or | would arrange further punishment which he would find 
much less acceptable. He grumbled a bit, but quieted down 
like a lamb. He too, realizes the holidays are here. As | 
passed Hannibal ‘‘the Bear’s’’ cell, he called to me. | stop- 
ped and he handed me a package. ‘‘It’s for you Capt’n, and 
he walked to the back of his cell. The package contained a 
knit scarf, and my old eyes were as near to tears as ever 
they have been, when | realized all the trouble | had made 
for him while he determinedly finished a Christmas gift for 
me. | slipped back later and gave him a cigar and assured 
him he would not be reported for smoking it. | wished this 
to be his last Christmas in prison. ‘'Thanks,’’ was all he 
could say, but | know his heart was as full as mine. 


Oidtimers, up in the Petosky area, recall that atall, heavy, 
dark-complexioned man, named Hannibal, who had just been 
released from Jackson prison in 1887, came to the area to 
work in one of the lumber camps. He was noted for his great 
feats of strength, too. 


The odd thing about this is that Hannibal called himself 
**Silver Jack,’’ and not ‘‘the Bear’’ as he was known in 
Prison. Was it possible that, for all the tangles and fights 
Hannibal ‘‘the Bear’’ had with ‘‘Silver Jack’’ Driscoll, he 
secretly admired him to such an extent that when he was 
released from prison he adopted ‘‘Silver Jack’’ as a nick- 
name? —And quite appropriately, too, for by this time, Han- 
nibal’s black hair was 2 silver grey. 
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